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Doubletown, they called if, but it should have been Troubletown, because there a 
ready boot-hill awaited waddies with itchy trigger fingers, and a renegade's noose 
was a rangeland curfew for inquisitive star packers. 


CHAPTER I his tall form to a sitting posture. 

Though something had aroused him, 
MURDER TRAIL the first look at his surroundings 

T HE SLEEPER under the cozy was reassuring. All about his snug 
little ledge that overhung the little night camp the frost-laced sage- 
floor of the canyon threw brush was commencing to dew in 
back a corner of his tarp and drew the first warm glow of a sunrise 







Hell’s Hot Corner 

A QUICK-TRIGGER TALE OF THE ROARING FRONTIER 

by C. W. BARRINGTON 

that was painting an aurora of black saddler, was grazing there, 
orange and ruby and shell pink raising his head occasionally to tilt 
above the eastern wall of the peak his pointed ears expectantly toward 
on up the stage road that he knew his master. 

was called the Totem Pole. Everything was as it should be; 

With the instinct of the true yet something had aroused him. 
plainsman, he glanced quickly at the Vaguely, he seemed to recall having 
grassy patch on the canyon floor to heard human voices, tense, angry, 
southward and saw that Nig, his big threatening. 
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He came from under the blanket, 
slipped his supple legs into his trou¬ 
sers, hauled on his high-heeled boots. 
He froze to immobility in the act 
of belting on his twin sixes when on 
the upper rim and a little to south¬ 
ward gray-black smoke funneled 
above the waving sage and the re¬ 
port of a heavy rifle set a hundred 
echoes rolling along the sound¬ 
boarding cliff wall opposite. 

There was a hoarse cry, carry¬ 
ing hate, fear, agony; a second blar¬ 
ing explosion shook the canyon, then 
silence. Seconds later, faint from 
above came the sound of spurred 
heels stamping over rock footing at 
a queer hitching tempo that told 
that the walker was burdened. Then 
the brush on the rim was parted, 
and a human body came hurtling 
down as a log surges down a chute. 
Almost at the puncher’s feet it came 
to a stop and lay twisted gro¬ 
tesquely—inert as the rocky floor on 
which it lay. 

Silence settled over the upper 
level. The plume of gray-black smoke 
lazing above the brush paled, 
thinned to nothingness in the light 
air. Two magpies fluttering about 
the blasted cedar that leaned drunk- 
enly over the brink resumed the 
querulous chatter they had aban¬ 
doned when startled by the shoof> 
ing. Then, shod hooves click-clocked 
over a rocky trail somewhere up 
there, receded slowly southward for 
a little way, then became jumbled 
into a syncopation that told that the 
horse was scrambling over uncertain 
footing. 

The camper caught up his bedroll, 
grabbed his pearl hat off the bush 
where it had lain, ducked under the 
overhang, after a hasty glance 
around had assured him that he was 
leaving no tell-tale sign of his pres¬ 
ence. Peering out cautiously, he saw 


a man in range dress lead a little 
powderface cayuse out onto the level, 
evidently having brought it down by 
some intricate goat-trail that one 
would not expect to find on such a 
rugged cliff wall. 

The camper barely had time to 
note that the other man was young, 
slim, dark haired, and that he wore 
a wide-laced buekaroo belt and buf¬ 
falo hide vest when he released the 
cayuse’s rein and turned back the 
way he came. For a time the rasp 
of his heels and soles carried back 
as he wormed up the steep. Then 
came the faint squeak of saddle 
leather as it took his weight, fol¬ 
lowed by drumming hoofbeats as his 
horse galloped northward. 

HE CAMPER looked the twisted 
body over quickly. The man was 
middle-aged, with a furrowed face 
and short, red beard. He was dressed 
in a blue flannel shirt and denim 
breeches. His plain leather holster 
was empty, indicating that the gun 
it held was in his hand when he 
was shot. The right shoulder had 
been shattered by the first slug, the 
back of the skull blasted away by 
the second. 

In physical appearance and dress 
the fellow was an ordinary cowhand 
of the Wyoming foothills country. 
But, on his left suspender was a 
tarnished star stamped deputy, and 
in his close-clasped right hand were 
torn portions of three twenty-dollar 
bills, together with tattered bits of 
brown wrapping paper on one of 
which showed particles of red seal¬ 
ing wax. 

At sight of the star and the money, 
the camper grunted his surprise, then 
built and lighted a smoke and sat 
down to consider the situation 
thoughtfully. After his third cigaret, 
he whistled for his horse, geared him, 
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mounted and jogged up the gorge 
toward the stark white Totem Pole 
around the graveled base of which 
little heat imps already had com¬ 
menced their day-long sun dance. 
“They call you Doubletown,” he mut¬ 
tered abstractedly when the canyon 
opened, showing a cluster of weather 
dunned shacks on the plain beyond 
the rocky spire. “From what I’ve 
heard, ‘Troubletown’ would fit you 
better, but, Doubletown or Trouble- 
town, here’s takin’ a whack at yuh.” 

CHAPTER II 

JOBBED 

B ILL STONEHAM, proprietor of 
the Elite hotel, was a busy 
man, though he had but one 
patron, a shock-headed puncher, who 
was drinking small beers and prac¬ 
ticing masse shots on the pool table 
in a far corner of the combination 
office, bar and cafe over which Bill 
was presiding. Bill was busy because 
it was nearly eleven, and the board¬ 
ers would be in at noon. The big cir¬ 
cular bar had to be mopped, bottled 
beer iced down, the two tables made 
ready for the food Bill’s tired wife 
was preparing in the kitchen. Bill 
was chuffy, and so addicted to smok¬ 
ing cubeb cigarets for his asthma 
that his clothing smelled strongly of 
the drug. 

Industrious as he was, Bill took 
time out to waddle to the window 
and peer along the single hoof-pocked 
street when hoofbeats wafted along 
it from southward. He lingered a 
moment there after he had recog¬ 
nized the two horsemen as Sheriff 
Ivy and his deputy, Shorty Hogan. 
Directly across the street from where 
the Elite stood was the competing 
hotel, and Bill always watched jeal¬ 
ously when a patron loomed on the 
horizon. He was strictly out after 


the business. In fact, the opposite 
side of the street once had been a 
separate town—which accounted for 
its present name—Doubletown. 

Bill was back at the bar, toweling 
it industriously when the shutter 
door squeaked open and shut, admit¬ 
ting the two officers. 

Jim Ivy was big, muscular, domi¬ 
neering. He had a dark furrowed 
face, the nose being prominent, the 
muddy eyes slightly crossed. A ready 
fighter and a relentless one, he had 
well earned the nickname of “Poison 
Ivy” bestowed on him many years 
before by the half-tamed denizens of 
the ill-famed badlands which lay half 
a day’s ride to the southeast. 

The deputy was short, full-bellied, 
grotesquely bowlegged. His thin 
lashes were paler than his thatch of 
sandy hair and the eyes they fringed 
always looked at the world unwink- 
ingly, from a face that never had 
been known to register friendship, 
hatred or any other human emotion. 

Both officers were flushed by the 
heat and their clothing was pow¬ 
dered thickly with fine white rock- 
dust that told they had ridden far. 

Tired, hungry, thirsty patrons. 
Hopefully Bill leaned over the bar 
and asked the stock question of the 
old-time bartender the world over. 
“Whatchu gonna have?” 

Ivy jerked his dusty head at a 
bottle on the shelf and Hogan nodded 
phlegmatically. “Looks like yuh two’s 
been takin’ a real go-around,” Stone- 
ham remarked chattily as he set out 
the bottle and glasses and commenced 
chipping ice for the chasers. 

“Go-around is right,” Ivy growled, 
crustily. “We been chasin’ ourselves 
in circles ’thout really doin’ a damn 
thing.” 

Skidding out the frosty chasers, 
Stoneham nodded understanding^. 
“Rustlers workin’ ag’in, eh?” 
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Ivy poured, gulped, whanged his 
glass down on the bar with a dis¬ 
gusted air. “Rustlers, hell! TIT down 
stage was helt up a little while after 
it left here late yestidday afternoon, 
an’ Joe Barnes, th' driver was shot 
all t’ hell. Shot all t' hell, I tell 
yuh.” 

Ivy poured again, gulped again, 
banged the glass down again. “This 
shore puts my tail in a crack. Four 
stage rob’ries on that canyon trail 
iif six months, sayin’ nothin’ ’bout 
that bank crackin’.” He looked 
gloomily at the bottle for a time, 
then said as one hoping against hope, 
“We may git our hooks on them dew 
drinkers, this time, though. 

“Yuh see, Shorty an’ Sam Peters 
happent to be in th’ hills west of 
th’ canyon, an’ they heared th’ shoot- 
in.’ When they located the stage, Sam 
oozed for th’ cut a little ways south 
so he. could slide ’is hawse down an’ 
look things over. Meanwhilst, Shorty 
fanned it on south like hell a-beatin’ 
tanbark an’ stirred up th’ country. 
When Shorty brung me th’ word, me 
an’ him sifted sand down th’ east 
rim an’ organized th’ ranchers an’ 
punchers. Th’ cut is covered, an’ 
ev’ry hawse trail down canyon is 
plugged tight, an’ word has been sent 
to Wigwam, at th’ south end. If 
them robbers rides outa there they’ll 
hafta come through this little ol’ cow- 
town.” He tapped the wooden butt 
of his heavy six, suggestively, and 
glared through the south window at 
the twisted trail that led to the 
Totem Pole and the mouth of the 
canyon. “I’m waitin’ for ’em an’ if 
I kin git my eyes on ’em, I’ll—” 

Ivy spilled part of the drink he 
was pouring, and set it back on the 
bar with an unsteady hand. “Lookee! 
Damn my hide if a unbranded hom- 
bre ain’t oozin’ up from th’ trail 
now.” 


T ension clamped down on 

the wide, low-ceiled room. Shorty 
ranged alongside Ivy and the two 
gaped sourly through the south win¬ 
dow. The shock - headed young 
puncher and Stoneham started to 
join them, but Ivy ordered them back 
brusquely. “Bizness as per usual, an' 
keep yuh trap shut,” he half growled 
to Stoneham. Commencing to sweat 
copiously, Stoneham returned to the 
bar and started to towel it with a 
vigor that threatened to destroy the 
polish. The puneher picked up his 
cue and began making a series of 
wild shots—one eye on the door. 

A horse stopped outside and quick, 
firm footsteps crossed the board 
walk. The shutter swung and a 
stranger came inside. As the shut¬ 
ter slapped behind him, he stopped, 
looking from one to the other of the 
men who were staring at him. 

He was young, lean flanked, sturdy 
in the shoulders. The wisp of wavy 
blond hair that cascaded from be¬ 
neath the brim of his pearl hat and 
the half smile on his clean cut lips 
gave a slightly effeminate cast which 
his square jaw and steady, steel-blue 
eyes valiantly denied. 

His dress was that of a ranch top- 
hand on a holiday—woolen jeans 
trousers, blue flannel shirt, black silk 
neckcloth, picturated boots, cuffs, belt 
and hatband. His sixes were nickel- 
plated and ivory-butted and silver 
conchas glittered on the side seams 
of his white Angora chaps. 

The heavy silence of the place grew 
oppressive. Stoneham coughed high 
in his asthmatic throat and drew 
furiously on his cubeb fag. The 
stranger looked from one to the 
other of them with a quizzical smile, 
then rested his steady eyes on the 
glowering sheriff. “Well,” he 
drawled, quietly, “why don’t yuh go 
ahead an’ say it?” 
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Ivy's heavy jaw thrust out and his 
teeth clicked. “Awright, I’ll say a 
plenty, when my time comes. Right 
now it’s yur turn to make chin music. 

“What’s yur name and where are 
yuh from and when did yuh—” 

The stranger waved a hand in a 
sweeping gesture. “One question at 
a time an’ they’ll last longer.” He 
stepped to the bar and pointed out 
a bottle and Stoneham set it out. 

Ivy’s teeth clicked again. “Aw¬ 
right, then, if yuh’re so damn 
p’tickler, I’ll give yuh a chanct t’ 
tell yuh lies one at a time. 

“What’s yuh name?” 

“Dale.” 

“Las' name?” 

“Dale.” 

“Dale Dale, eh?” 

“Yeh. Maw an’ paw's maiden 
names was th’ same, an’ they named 
me after both of ’em. Makes a funny 
brand, don’t it?” 

' “Funny ’nuff to be phoney. Where 
yuh from?” 

“Abilene—not th’ one in Kansas; 
th’ one in Texas.” 

“Where’d yuh bed down las’ 
night?” 

“Back down th’ canyon a ways.” 

“Th’ hell yuh did! Ivy took a long 
step toward the other and shook a 
sun-cooked finger close to his face. 
“Where was yuh when th’ stage was 
helt up an’ th’ driver kilt?” 

The puncher shook his blond head. 
“Dunno exact—dunno where it was 
helt up. I met it four-five miles be¬ 
low where I bedded.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeh?” 

The puncher hooked a heel over 
the brass rail and half turned his 
back to the bar to lean against it 
as though settling himself to enjoy 
a friendly chat. “Did them holdup 
wampuses- git away with any 
dinero?” 


“Huh! I reckon they gotta plenty. 
They alluz ’pear t’ know when t 8 
hit it. 

“I’m astin’ th’ questions, though, 
an’ yuh’re doin’ th’ answerin’.” 

Dale drank his whisky, downed 
the chaser Stoneham had just re¬ 
membered to set out. "I don’t know 
’bout that,” he said, evenly. “Up to 
now I’ve been tossin’ out infumation 
a plenty. I figger it’s time fur me 
to ketch an’ let you pitch fur a 
while.” 

Ivy’s heavy face contorted until 
he looked his nickname, Poison. 
“Yeh, I’ll pitch a plenty—pitch lead!” 
he fairly howled, twisting to bring 
his right hip away from the bar 
and strike at his holster. “Can’t no 
young dew drinker sashay inta 
Doubletown an’ tell me where t’ head 
in an’— 

“Ugh!” 

As Ivy’s heavy six seemed to leap 
from its holster into his hooked 
palm, the young stranger became a 
blur of motion. The sheriff’s six clat¬ 
tered to the floor and spun toward 
the doorway followed a split second 
later by the one Shorty had half 
out of the leather. Both stood gaz¬ 
ing stupidly at the stranger and 
rubbing their knuckles where the 
swishing barrel of one of his ivory- 
butted sixes had landed. 

ACK BY THE pool table the 
shock-headed puncher’s cue 
raked the plaster as he leaned it 
against the wall and hunched for the 
draw. He stopped the movement, 
raised his hands with a snap and 
stood licking his lips fearsomely after 
a slug from the puncher’s gun had 
rived splinters from the floor be¬ 
neath his feet. 

Dale sidled catlike along the bar 
to bring all of them to his front 
and his voice came chill and crack- 
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ling as new ice breaking in a stream, 
"Steady as is, everybody that wants 
to live t’ eat dinner! Don’t git itchy 
an’ go t’ seratchin’ yur hips none, 
yuh two law buzzards! Keep away 
from that shelf where yuh got yur 
gun cached, yuh bar-keep feller! If 
yuh make 'nuther move that I can’t 
indorse, I’ll make one corner of hell 
stink of cubebs!” 

The speck-faced clock above the 
back bar ticked off a full minute 
while the five men formed an immo¬ 
bile tableau of repressed action, no 
one moving, no one speaking. The 
newcomer stood, watchful, alert, evi-. 
dently studying what his next move 
should be. The two officers breathed 
heavily in their angry mortification 
and the sheriff’s trigger fingers 
twitched metronomically as though 
he were imagining himself pouring 
slugs into the man who had defied 
and humiliated him. Shorty’s pale 
lashed eyes were fixed unwinkingly 
on the man with the gun, and his face 
still was an emotionless mask. 

A mute statue of neutrality, Stone- 
ham kept both palms pressed down 
on the bar, not even raising one to 
wipe away the perspiration that was 
rivuleting down his anxious face. 
"Don’t want no trouble in here, Ivy,” 
he mumbled appealingly, out of a cor¬ 
ner of his loose mouth. The shock¬ 
headed puncher’s mouth still was 
twitching the signal that he was a 
coward—and, therefore dangerous if 
forced to fight. 

Ivy was the next to speak. "Do 
yuh know what this means?” he 
grated, scowling till his bushy brows 
met his mop of hair. 

"Yeh, I know just what it means,” 
Dale came back, calmly. “It means 
that this hotel’s gonna be a sloppy 
red mess if any of yuh lop eared 
gazabos gits ambitious ideas an’ 
starts projectin’.” 


Ivy’s face grew still darker and 
his nostrils quivered with the inten¬ 
sity of his wrath. Then he relaxed, 
cocked an ear toward the front door 
and grinned derisively. 

The shutter had swung, and framed 
in it stood a slim, dark haired man 
wearing a wide laced buckaroo belt 
and a buffalo vest on which was 
pinned a tarnished star. His right 
hand fondled the butt of a six and he 
looked at Ivy, as if asking orders. 

The sheriff chuckled throatily. 
"How d’yuh like that, Dale Dale? 
Meet my head deppity, Jim Reardon, 
who’s been out wolf huntin’ an’ got 
back just at th’ right time. 

“I’d say yur watch was too damn 
fast,” answered Dale, who was watch¬ 
ing the newcomer in the fly-specked 
mirror of the backbar. “Not makin’ 
any brags, I think .I’m fast ’nuff so 
I got anyway a even break with yuh 
mud turtles.” 

The sheriff’s heavy chuckle sub¬ 
sided to a lower note when Dale 
added, “One thing’s dead certain. If 
I go down, a sheriff goes down with 
me. I got that fixed plumb solid in 
my mind.” 

“I found Sam Peters kilt over in 
th’ canyon,” Reardon reported, keep¬ 
ing his eyes unwaveringly on Dale. 
“Reckon this is th’ onregenerate 
saddle tramp that done it. Whoever 
chilled Sam was camped out there 
las’ night. I stumbled acrost Sam’s 
bronc, first; then I found ’im layin’ 
by a overhang with one arm plumb 
sausaged an’ ’is head awmost shot 
off. Looks like he went down there 
t’ look things over an’ got gulched.” 

“Damn yuh, yuh’ll pay for that,” 
Ivy spat at Dale. “I don’t wanta 
’rest yuh, now. I’m gonna beef yuh.” 

“I’m amendin’ that program a 
little,” Dale told him, defiantly. “Yur 
flunkies may beef me, but yuh’ll be 
kickin’ on th’ floor when they do.” 
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Silent inactivity again! The old 
wall clock stolidly ticked off the 
dragging seconds till the suspense be¬ 
came so intolerable that even steel 
nerved Shorty shuffled his feet un¬ 
easily and Ivy’s breathing carried to 
all parts of the room. 

FfflpHE sheriff must have known that 
he was marked for death, almost 
certainly; but he was game through 
and through. He clamped his jaws 
hard and his shoulder was hunched 
for the draw that was to start hissing 
lead criss-crossing about the room. 
Then he swung half around and 
stood with his crossed eyes focused 
on a door that led into the “parlor” 
south of the end of the bar. 

Two persons came into the room— 
the first a coppery-haired girl who 
looked fresh and trim in neat gray 
flannel riding togs, the second, a mid¬ 
dle-aged man, withy bodied, sloe eyed 
with a personality that was at once 
unobtrusive and commanding. He 
wore neatly tailored tweed breeches 
with a silk vest and black string 
tie, and a frock coat that matched 
the trousers was hung over his arm. 

Not appearing to notice the taut 
situation in the room, the girl nodded 
to Stoneham, smiled in a friendly 
way and said as she started for the 
street, “We’ll be back a little late 
for lunch, probably—have some shop¬ 
ping to do.” 

Whether by accident or design, the 
girl passed between stony-faced Jim 
Reardon and his target, jostling him 
lightly when he failed to give 
ground. “Lookout, dammit,” he 
snarled, stepping around her. “Ain’t 
yuh got sense ’nuff to see that—” 

“Lay off that talk,” the man 
snapped crisply. “I’ll have you know 
you’re speaking to my daughter.” 

Reardon whirled to face him 
wrathfully, “I don’t give half a 


damn who’s dorter she is, no lean- 
shanked sorrel headed heifer is 
gonna horn me aroun’ an’—” 

Too late, the head deputy saw 
what was coming and undertook to 
swing his half drawn gun to a level. 
With an incredibly’swift movement, 
the man had come in on him, his 
sloe eyes glinting venomously. He 
made no attempt to draw the gun 
that showed in a spring clasp hol¬ 
ster in his left armpit, but his right 
hand knotted into a fist and swung. 
Nothing but the forearm was thrown 
into the blow but it snapped true to 
the point of the deputy’s beard- 
stubbled jaw and he fell face down¬ 
ward as though he had been decapi¬ 
tated. Before any other person in 
the room had had time to recover 
from the suddenness of his attack 
and adjust himself to the altered sit¬ 
uation the slender man shoved the 
girl on through the shutter and 
turned back toward the others, rub¬ 
bing his white palms together as 
though to brush something unclean 
off them. A half smile crinkled the 
corners of his sensitive mouth as he 
spoke to the gaping sheriff. “Sorry 
if I interfered with your program, 
but that fellow spoke disparagingly 
of Gracie, and, of course, I had to 
resent it.” 

He glanced from one to the other 
of them, and his half smile showed 
again. “From what I gather from 
the appearance of things, it perhaps 
is well that I did what I did. It 
seems there was a stalemate here.” 
He jerked his well groomed head to¬ 
ward Dale, and proved that his keen 
mind had sized up the situation ac¬ 
curately on the instant. “That young 
man had you ticketed for the Great 
Beyond, and your deputy had him 
tagged. 

“Dramatic situation, I’d say. 
What’s it all about, anyway?" 
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‘‘Nolle of yur damn bizness," 
growled Ivy, Who had commenced to 
recover from his surprise. 

The stranger arched his brows 
slightly. “So? Well then, that com¬ 
plicates things still more.” He drew 
a cheroot from an upper vest pocket, 
dipped the end off it with slow care. 
“You landed on one of my great 
faults, Sheriff,” he said, smoothly. 
“Dipping into things that are none 
of my damn business is my pet way 
Of amusing myself.” The suave voice 
hardened a little as he went on. 
“Right now, I’m dipping into this; 
and Fm calling your attention to the 
fact that conditions have been re¬ 
versed. You are between two fires, 
now. 

“Arguing from that standpoint, I 
again ask you what all of this is 
about.” 

“Stage hold-up, if yur dead set on 
knowin’,” Ivy rumbled sourly. “Stage 
hold-up an’ murder, th’ driver bein’ 
kilt plumb dead.” 

“Yes, I know about that. My 
daughter and I came up the canyon, 
this morning. Got in here a couple 
of hours ago. 

“So this is a suspect, eh?” 

“He shore is-—suspect on account 
he was in th’ vicinity an’ won’t give 
no good account of his self. Furder- 
more, he kilt one of my deppities, 
too.” 

“And, may I ask if you have ar¬ 
rested him?” There was a note of 
dry humor in the silky voice that 
made Ivy flush. 

“Not precise, I ain’t ’rested him. I 
was holdin’ ’im when yuh butted in 
an’—” 

Plg^HE stranger waved the fuming 
4 cheroot as though to brush 
aside what the sheriff was saying. 
'“Never mind what I did — and it 
looked more like he was holding you. 


“Anyway, you admit that you 
haven’t arrested him, though you’re 
convinced that he is a double mur¬ 
derer and a robber. That's bad — 
very bad. A murderer and robber 
should be arrested.” 

His maimer grew suddenly brisk. 
“As I say, he ought to be arrested. 
As you haven’t done it, I shall have 
to do it, myself.” He opened a flap 
of the silk vest showing a badge 
pinned to the inner lining. Stepping 
to Dale’s side, he tapped him on the 
shoulder. “You’re my prisoner, Mis¬ 
ter.” 

The sheriff’s heavy jaw sagged. 
“An’ who th’ hell are you?” 

The faint smile reappeared. “The 
name is Prescott—Richard Prescott, 
head investigator for the Wells-Fargo 
people. I carry a deputy United 
States Marshal’s commission. I’m 
taking this fellow to Cheyenne.” 

Ivy’s crossed eyes came almost 
straight as they bulged with excite¬ 
ment. “Richard Prescott! Hell, 
feller, yuh don’t mean yuh’re Lobo 
Prescott!” 

“That’s what they call me.” He 
faced the shutter and called over it 
to the girl. “Go ahead and do your 
shopping, Grade, but don’t be gone 
long. We’ll be riding in a little while 
now.” 

Dale made no resistance when the 
Lone Wolf asked for his guns. “Yuh 
look like a white man,” he grinned, 
as he unbuckled the belt and handed 
it over. “So Fd admire t’ ride with 
yuh an’ that pretty young lady.” 

“You’re riding with me, and she 
just happens to be along with me,” 
Prescott corrected him, dryly, then 
spoke sharply to Stoneham, who had 
taken his palms off the bar at last, 
and stood cuffing rivulets of sweat off 
his low brow. “Better souse a little 
ice water over this fellow on the floor. 
He really ought to wake up and take 
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some interest in these official mat¬ 
ters. Then get our horses out and 
have some lunch served in the parlor. 
We’ll eat as soon as my daughter 
comes back.” 

“I’m declarin’ myself in on that,” 
Dale told him. “Ain’t had even a 
cup of coffee so far today. My camp 
was kinda messy an’ it spoiled my 
appetite; then when I eased in here 
for some chuck, things happent.” 

Ivy attempted to assert himself. 
“But, hell! I’m sheriff, an’ wanta 
hold this feller fur—” 

Prescott shook his head with final¬ 
ity. “Government mail in that stage, 
also National Bank money and inter¬ 
state express. I’m a government of¬ 
ficer, and I made the arrest. He’s 
my prisoner, because he’s my pris¬ 
oner !” 

“But he c’mitted murder right here 
in my county.” 

“Uh-huh, but you didn’t arrest him, 
and I did. Uncle Sam will turn him 
over to you for trial when he gets 
done serving time for this robbery 
thing. That will be forty or fifty 
years from now, maybe, but it gives 
you something to look forward to at 
any rate. 

“Come on, fellah. We’ll go into the 
other room and take it easy till we 
get ready to start.” 

“Better put th’ cuffs on th’ geezer,” 
Ivy suggested, helpfully. “He’s fighty 
as a ringtailed bobcat, an’ may git 
inta yur hair.” 

“That’s been tried before,” Lobo 
Prescott remarked, then fell in be¬ 
hind his prisoner, who had started 
for the parlor, picking up speed when 
the girl re-entered from the street 
and preceded them, showing no signs 
of worry or excitement. Obviously, 
she had complete confidence in her 
father’s ability to handle any situa¬ 
tion in which he might become in¬ 
volved. 


“Left-right; left-right, here goes 
th’ happy family,” Dale grinned as 
they turned the comer of the bar. 
“I’m shore proud an’ happy to be 
headed fur jail where I won’t hafta 
'sociate with no more jug-headed 
sheriffs an’ fence-creepin' deppities. 

“ ’Sides that, just look who’s help¬ 
in’ haze me to th’ calaboose!” 

The girl turned her oval face back 
over her shoulder to flash a con¬ 
temptuous look at him from her deep 
blue eyes. Then she shrugged her 
shapely shoulders and went on. 

CHAPTER III 
THE 45-70 AGAIN 

OBO PRESCOTT left the hotel 
through a crowd of gaping 
spectators. He was riding a 
close ribbed dapple-gray gelding that 
looked a little trail-weary. Dale fol¬ 
lowed on his black, not restrained in 
any way, but feeling almost naked 
without his sixes. Back of him rode 
the girt on a white Crow pony, and 
behind, a fat brown pack mule car¬ 
ried an unusually heavy load of pro¬ 
visions and camp dunnage. 

Arriving before the hardware store 
half way up the block, Prescott 
stopped and slid gracefully out of 
saddle, giving the girl a side glance 
and jerking his head toward Dale 
before going inside. 

Dale grinned at her when she 
swung the filly a little to bring her 
right side toward him and dropped a 
slim gauntleted hand to the butt of 
the heavy six that swung in her 
saddle holster. “I gotta good notion 
to make a break,” he told her. “It 
would be a honor to be shot by a 
pretty girl like you.” 

“You might try it,” she came back 
sweetly. “I assure you it would be a 
pleasure to shoot an impertinent 
smarty like you.” 
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He turned up the collar of his flan¬ 
nel shirt and shivered. ‘‘Whew-ee! 
Th’ air shore is frosty aroun’ here!” 

“It will get hot enough if you try 
anything,” she assured him, placidly. 
“Father taught me to use this gun 
before I was ten.” 

He whistled his surprise. “That’s 
funny. I didn't know that model of 
a six was twenty years old.” 

Femininity asserted itself, 
promptly. “So you judge me to be 
thirty,” she pouted. “I’ll have you to 
know that I’m not yet nineteen.” 

“S’prisin’,” he declared. “Nobody 
’ud think a girl could git as mean 
dispositioned as yuh are in eighteen 
years.” 

She was about to lash him again 
when Prescott’s voice was raised in¬ 
side the store for the benefit of the 
proprietor who must have been hard 
of hearing: 

“Do you keep forty-five-seventy 
shells, with black powder?” 

“Nope. That’s a odd size. Got 
plenty forty-five-nineties, but no¬ 
body aroun’ here uses a forty-five- 
seventy ’cept Shorty Hogan. He’s a 
deppity sheriff, yuh know. Only 
saddle gun he’ll pack is a sawed-off 
army Springfield forty-five that his 
dad give 'im. It’s chambered to carry 
seventies, an’ I put in a special order 
fur ’is shells ’bout oncet a year. If 
yuh want ’em real bad yuh might ast 
'im t’ let yuh have a few.” 

“Don’t believe I want them quite 
that bad,” Prescott said, dryly, then 
came out and remounted. 

As Prescott was swinging the gray 
away from the walk to start, Dale 
stopped him. “Wait jus’ a secont. 
Before this calvycade gits to goin’, I 
gotta ’nouncement t’ make, which is 
that yuh’re one keen son-of-a-gun, if 
I’m any judge of hawse teeth.” 

“You haven’t got exactly a mos¬ 


quito mind yourself,” Prescott told 
him, then started the gray into a jog 
and they moved up the hoof-pocked 
street, and northward on the winding 
stage road, the tamping hooves of 
their mounts patting up little dust 
puffs that quickly became an annoy¬ 
ance to the riders. 

“I b’lieve I got it on yuh, now,” 
Dale twisted about in saddle to say 
in an aside to the girl as Prescott 
rode silently ahead. “If I sass yuh 
some more I don’t b’lieve yuh’ll talk 
back much with this dust as bad as 
it is. It ’ud be a shame t’ git that 
mouth of yours all gummed up.” 

“I wouldn’t talk to you any more 
than is necessary even if it were not 
dusty,” she told him, then added, 
wickedly, “I converse only with high- 
class persons.” 

“Well, I ain’t so durn p’tickler as 
all that. C’mon, le’s talk.” 

Disdaining to reply, the girl drew 
her white silk muffler over her lower 
face with an eloquent gesture that 
suggested it was fully as much to 
stop conversation as to fend out dust. 
Prescott proved that he had over¬ 
heard the bit of byplay by-turning in 
saddle to show his whimsical smile. 
“You mustn’t take it too hard if 
Gracie quirts you some with her 
tongue, Cowboy,” he said, eyeing her 
dour face teasmgly. “You know the 
*Lord chasteneth whom He loveth.’ 

“Grade's a whole lot that way, too. 
If she talked real sweet to you. I’d 
know she hated your intestines. The 
way it is, you can figure she—” 

She dropped the silken rag from 
her lower face, her blue eyes blaz¬ 
ing, “Shame on you! You’re the 
meanest father any girl ever had! I 
oughtn’t to ride another yard with 
you!” 

“What did I tell you?” Prescott 
chuekled to Dale. “See how she wal¬ 
lops me ? And there never was a girl 
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that thought more of her old dad 
than she does. 

“But we’ll put that tomfoolery 
aside, now.” He reined in where the 
trail crossed a rock outcrop and 
forked. Taking Dale’s belt from 
where it was looped about the horn 
of his saddle, he extended it, point¬ 
ing to the left-hand trail. “That’s the 
quickest way out of the country.” 

ALE looked at the belt, but did 
not reach for it. “I’m arrested,” 
he drawled, with a side glance at the 
girl. “I kinda wanta stay that way.” 

Prescott’s clean-cut face sobered. 
“Take your guns and go. I know as 
well as you do that you didn’t hold 
up that stage. Whoever did hold it 
up shot that deputy. That lets you 
out of that, too.” 

“How do yuh know I didn’t do th’ 
job?” 

“Shucks! What’s the use of ask¬ 
ing silly questions? I looked your 
sign over, of course. You turned 
out of the trail to let the stage pass 
at least five miles up canyon from 
where it was held up. You kept 
straight on to where you camped, and 
straight on from there to town. 

“By the way, I saw that ‘dirty 
mess’ at your camp that spoiled your 
appetite. You didn’t do that job, 
either.” 

“Guessin’ at that, ain’t yuh?” 

“Not any. That deputy fellow must 
have bled a lot, but there was only a 
little blood where he lay, so I knew 
he had been shot somewhere else and 
planted there. Bronc taken down In 
there and left, too. 

“So, I climbed up to the rim afoot 
to look things over and rustled 
around in the bushes till I found one 
slug and two empty shells. The 
shooting was done by someone who 
carries a forty-five-seventy, using 
black powder.” 


“An’ yuh figger somebody was 
makin’ a alibi fur themselves by 
plantin’ that body on me, eh?” 

“No. They thought they were 
planting it on me. You . happened 
along just in time to get your foot in 
it good and plenty.” 

“I see. An’ why didn’t yuh leave 
me with my foot in it?” 

Prescott frowned thoughtfully over 
the question for a time, then he shook 
his well-groomed head. "We’ll just 
have it that I helped you out wholly 
because I knew you were innocent. If 
I had another reason—” 

He smiled enigmatically. “Well, 
Cowboy, they call me ‘Lobo’ because 
I run by myself and keep what I 
know to myself. I think I’ve said 
enough, now.” 

Dale looked Up from the cigaret he 
was rolling to ask abruptly, “Couldn’t 
be that me gittin’ into that jam was 
quite a break for you, could it?” 

Prescott narrowed his lids. “What 
makes you think that?” 

Dale fumbled in his vest for a 
match and lighted, saying past the 
blazing stick, “Well, f’rinstance, if 
yuh was scoutin’ aroun’ this range on 
th’ quiet an’ hadta come t’ town fur 
grub, and wanted ever’body to think 
yuh was leavin’ out complete, havin’ 
a prizner t' take along t’ Cheyenne 
with yuh, I’d come in kinda handy— 
more especial if yuh ain’t goin’ P 
Cheyenne at all.” 

“What makes you think I’m not 
going to Cheyenne and that I came 
for grub?” 

“Easy. Yuh bought plenty grub. I 
heared that landlord grumble ’bout 
havin’ t’ pack so much of it. 

“Well, a sensible feller that’s goin’ 
on th’ road travels light, buyin’ as he 
goes. Yuh look like a sensible feller. 

“’Course, if yuh’re figgerin’ on 
campin’ aroun’ here kinda permanent- 
like, that’s different.” 
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Prescott looked at Dale, then at the 
girl. “What did I tell you? I was 
afraid somebody would notice we 
bought so heavily.” 

“Well, if yuh’re ’fraid that jug¬ 
headed sheriff has got wise, furgit 
it,” Dale said, reassuringly. He 
wouldn’t notice it if yuh’d buy a hull 
store. 

“But we’re wastin’ plenty time 
here. Gimme that belt. We kin talk 
this thing over, later." 

Prescott shook his head again. 
“There isn’t going to be any later. I 
always play a lone hand.” 

“First time for everything—’spe¬ 
cially bein’ as I know three of the 
hombres that helt up that stage, also 
th' one that kilt th’ feller an’ th’ one 
that planted th’ bronc down there.” 

Prescott looked a wee bit skeptical. 
“Big talk, Cowboy.” 

“I’m backin’ it right up. Shorty 
Hogan kilt th’ feller. Jim Reardon 
planted th’ bronc. Them two an’ th’ 
dead feller helped do th’ robbin’, an’ 
he got plugged when they fit over th’ 
money. 

“Wait a secont, now. I heared th’ 
shootin’, seen th’ smoke. It was a 
big smokepole, shootin’ black powder. 
I heared yuh pumpin’ th’ storekeeper, 
so yuh know Shorty done that job. 

“I know Reardon planted th’ bronc 
on me, ’cause I seen ’im do it.” 

“The hell you did—beg pardon, 
Hon—and what do you think of that? 
Looks like the entire sheriff’s force 
is in on this thing, eh?” 

Dale didn’t know about Ivy, and 
said so. “He’s just dumb 'nuff not t' 
know what’s goin’ on,” he appraised 
him. 

“Well, much obliged for the 
hunches,” Prescott said, after Dale 
had finished. “It doesn’t change any¬ 
thing, though. I hunt alone.” 

Dale buckled on the belt the other 
handed to him, and patted the hol¬ 


sters into place with a sigh of satis¬ 
faction. “Awright, go ’head an’ be a 
lone lobo.” 

“Well, good day and good luck.” 
Prescott shook hands and started. 

The girl hesitated, then extended 
her gauntleted palm. “I’m afraid I’ve 
been a little rude. I hope you didn’t 
mind.” 

Dale pressed the hand between 
both of his strong palms, then called 
to Prescott, “Ooze ’head ol' timer an' 
do yur lone wolfin’. Yuh hunt by 
yurself an’ I’ll hunt with her.” 

Prescott turned and shook his 
head. “Nope. Nothing doing.” 

“Well, it’ll be plumb easy t’ git 
rid of me,” Dale told him. “All yuh 
gotta do is to shoot me.” 

“Don’t fool yourself,” the girl told 
Dale when he ranged the black along¬ 
side her filly. “Father means what 
he says. He won’t let you go with 
him.” 

“Ain’t goin’ with him. Goin’ with 
you. He just happens to be along.” 

PipiHEY followed the stage road 
for another mile, then swung 
straight westward where hard foot¬ 
ing would leave no trail. For an hour, 
they plodded on, with the land rising 
steadily and growing wilder by yards. 

They swung south, following a 
bridle path that held to the left bank 
of a white watered little creek. After 
another hour, Dale saw the Totem 
Pole looming stark white, almost due 
east of them and knew that they 
were doubling back to the upper level 
where the shooting had occurred, 
that morning. 

Something—he never knew just 
what—caused the puncher to rein in 
and glance back down a rugged hill¬ 
side up which they just had climbed. 
There was a puff of black smoke be¬ 
hind the bole of a big cottonwood be¬ 
side the creek, the angry hum of a 
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heavy slug, followed by the sound 
that, once heard, never is forgotten 
—the sullen, spat-chug of lead drill¬ 
ing flesh and bone. 

Dale whirled and looked ahead. 
Prescott’s gray had stopped, turning 
its head to look questioningly back at 
its master, who had dropped the rein 
and was clinging feebly to the horn, 
his head slumped, shoulders drooped. 
“Serves me right. I ought to have 
known enough to watch my back- 
trail,” he muttered, feebly as Dale 
spurred the black up beside the gray 
and caught the swaying man to ease 
him to the ground. 

After they had laid him on a bed 
of pine needles, he smiled faintly up 
at Dale. “You win, Cowboy, after 
all. It seems the lone Lobo has 
gotten to where he has to have some¬ 
one to look after him.” 

The smile died away. The eyelids 
fluttered down. The supple form re¬ 
laxed. “Is he dead?” the white-faced 
girl whispered hoarsely as she 
dropped down beside him. 

Without answering, Dale opened 
the shirt, ran an explorative hand 
about the neck and upper chest, 
bringing it away, bloody. “Collar¬ 
bone nicked, shoulder an’ neck 
muscles gashed bad by a slug that 
was so heavy it liketa shocked th’ 
life outa ’im,” he diagnosed, quickly. 
“Git that little bandage roll an’ lini¬ 
ment outa my saddle pocket while I 
rip ’is shirt off! We gotta hurry! 
He’s plumb leaky, as is!” 

Prescott’s eyelids fluttered as if he 
were parting them with an effort. 
“It’s no use, Cowboy,” his voice came 
weakly. “I’m hit hard, and can’t 
stand a ride. They’ll get us within 
twenty-four hours, if we stay here. 

“Just leave me and get Grade out. 
A fellow who doesn’t know enough 
to watch his backtrail isn’t worth— 
isn’t worth—” 


He gave a tired sigh and his clean- 
chiseled face became a still, pallid 
mask. 

» ALE felt every drop of blood in 
his clean young body surge with 
hot wrath while he was cleansing, the 
awful gash, sluicing it with fiery lini¬ 
ment and dressing it as securely as he 
could. He would have been still 
angrier if he could have looked 
around the bend of the trail and seen 
Shorty Hogan kneeing his wiry little 
brown bronc townward. He had bal¬ 
anced the 45-70 across his lap while 
he laced up a husk cigaret. He had 
Just lighted it when he found himself 
face to face with Sheriff Ivy, who had 
turned his lean polka dotted white 
gelding across the trail and sat in 
saddle eyeing his deputy none too fa¬ 
vorably. . 

“ ’Lo,” Shorty greeted, reining in. 
“I’m kinda s’prised t’ see yuh.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder an’ yuh are,” 
Ivy answered, ironically. “Fact is, it’s 
a wonder that yuh could see anybody 
out here, bein’s yuh was s’posed to be 
out east of town. I’m astin’ yuh how 
come? Also, what was yuh crackin' 
down on with that cannon, a bit ago ?” 

“Started east, but worked over this 
way, playin’ a hunch. Shot at a rock 
rabbit, but th’ son-of-a-gun got away. 
Cornin’ back at yuh, what brung yuh 
over here?” 

“Saw yuh kinda lazin’ along an’ fol- 
lered yuh,” Ivy told him, bluntly. He 
scratched his thatch of sandy hair 
with a puzzled air. “Seems like 
they’s a few things goin’ on aroun’ 
here that’s got me kinda bogged 
down, mental.” 

Shorty looked at the glowing tip 
of his cigaret, his pale-lashed eyes 
half closed. “Can’t be that them there 
remarks indicates that yuh’re any¬ 
ways suspicious of me, can it?” 

Ivy was slow in answering, “Wal,” 
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he said, dubiously, after a time, “I 
dunno’s I’m what a feller might call 
out an’ out suspicious of yuh. Still 
I can’t get a loop on a reason fur a 
few things that’s happened of late, 
an’ I’m—” 

“Look out! They’s a black wasp 
buzzin’ aroun’ yur head! Git ’im, or 
he’ll sting hell outa yuh!” 

Ivy ducked his head to the horn 
and commenced slapping wildly with 
his hands. “B-r-r-r! Hope I git ’im! 
A wasp pizens me up same as a 
rattler would, or a—” 

The sheriff's gruff voice trailed off 
to nothing and he jerked his hands 
down and clawed at his holster. 

Too late! Swinging the heavy rifle 
around, Shorty fired from the hip, the 
heavy slug blasting the sheriff’s up¬ 
per face entirely off. As the officer’s 
body fell heavily to the trail, Shorty 
started his bronc on, chuckling 
mirthlessly. “What I call a perfect 
set-up, all around’. 

“Sam Peters got t’ hollerin' 'bout 
his cut of th' dough bein' too little, 
so I beefed 'im an’ took his share 
away from 'im an’ laid it onta that 
smart young saddle-whacker that 
calls hisself Dale Dale. 

“Then this Prescott gotta wolfin’ 
aroun’, headin’ fur our hide-out, so 
I beefed him, an’ it’ll be laid off onto 
Dale, ’cause he was with 'im, an’ a 
prizner. 

“Now this damn gnat-brain gits 
half wise, an’ I hafta down ’im, too. 
Well, Dale done it. 

“Perfect set-up. When th’ sheriff 
don’t come home t’night, me’n’ Jim 
Reardon ’ll come out an’ find th’ 
bodies. Then we’ll git a posse an’ rope 
this Dale feller an’ hang ’im higher 
than th’ price of pork in ol’ Geeru- 
selum.” 

He rode on thoughtfully for a little 
way, then laughed mirthlessly again. 
“There’s that damn girl yet. I gotta 


ketch ’er an’ beef 'er when I git good 
an’ ready—or she’ll talk an’ clear th’ 
feller. That’ll be laid onto him, too. 

“I orter like that saddle tramp. He 
shore does make me a handy alybi.” 

CHAPTER IV 
WOLF PACK 

A FTER ungearing the tired 
beasts and picketing them in 
a glade a little way off the 
trail, Dale spent the long, sultry aft¬ 
ernoon scouting the vicinity of their 
stopping place and consulting with 
the girl—who scarcely left her fath¬ 
er’s pallet for an instant. 

Dale learned that Prescott had 
been about to retire and disliked do¬ 
ing so without clearing up the series 
of stage and bank robberies that had 
been committed within a radius of 
thirty miles from Doubletown over 
a period of years. As it was to be 
his last trip out as an officer, the girl 
begged to be allowed to accompany 
him, and he had consented, reluctant¬ 
ly. “It’s a big gang,” the girl said, 
“and we know now that three of Ivy’s 
deputies were members of it. 

“Their headquarters is located 
somewhere in the badlands west of 
the canyon. We know that because 
when the stage was robbed north of 
town, their trail ran south and west 
to be lost in the hard land west of 
the Totem Pole. When the robberies 
.were to southward, the trail ran 
north and west; and, once, when they 
robbed a bank at Rock Hill, sixteen 
miles west of here, their sign ran 
eastward to that same section of bad¬ 
lands. After a job they scatter, meet 
at their hideout, divide the loot, then 
scatter again. 

“All of thq late crimes have been 
inside jobs, in a way—at least, they 
have information when heavy money 
shipments are to be made.” 
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“Reckon this Shorty Hogan is th’ 
leader?” Dale asked, as a feeler. 

Seated at the head of the pallet, 
the girl shook her coppery head. “No, 
the leader is a big, heavy-bodied man 
with a gruff voice. He is described as 
absolutely merciless—kills for the 
love of killing. His devilish cunning 
has enabled him to avoid suspicion, 
though Father has given more atten¬ 
tion to this, gang than any other he 
ever dealt with. He never closes in 
on a gang until the leader is known. 
‘Smash the head, or you don’t kill the 
snake,’ is his motto, but he just can’t 
spot the head of this snake.” 

“He’ll git ketched sooner or later— 
they all do,” Dale consoled. 

She looked down at Prescott’s 
ashen face, listened to his catchy 
breathing. “Just now, I’m not in¬ 
terested in catching robbers,” she 
said, wearily. “I’m afraid that, so far 
as we are concerned, the robbers 
win.” 

Dale patted her trim shoulder re¬ 
assuringly. “Chin up, girl! We ain’t 
licked yet.” 

“But we can’t move him far with¬ 
out killing him, even if he has a 
chance, otherwise.” 

He patted her shoulder again. 
“Wait an’ see. I’ll admit that he 
couldn’t stick a hawse none, but 
they’s more ways then one t’ skin 
a cat. 

“Right now, yuh lay down there 
an’ git yuh a nap. Yuh was in saddle 
most of las’ night, an’ first thing yuh 
know, yuh’ll be in worse shape than 
he is.” 

A FTER some urging, the girl lay 
down near her father and Dale 
axed down and trimmed two slender 
ash poles. Interrupting his labors by 
frequent scoutings in the brush, and 
visits to his patient, he had completed 
a stout pole-and-blanket litter by the 


time dusk purpled the lower ground 
and shaded the upper levels. Just 
before daylight faded, he robbed a 
half-dozen brown thrushes^ nests he 
had spotted during the afternoon. 
With the eggs and a can of condensed 
milk, whisky and sugar he concocted 
fairly good egg-nog, doses of which 
he spooned down his patient at half- 
hour intervals. When the stars com¬ 
menced twinkling .in the blue ceiling, 
and a full moon had transformed the 
Totem Pole into a great incandescent 
needle, he spread a light lunch and 
roused the tired girl. 

While she was eating, he brought 
up the stock. After repacking the 
stores on the mule, he saddled the 
horses, then, with her help, rigged 
the litter by passing the poles 
through the stirrup straps of his 
black and Prescott’s gray. After they 
had led the two saddlers up and down 
the trail a few times to accustom 
them to the novel hitch, they lifted 
the insensible man into the litter and 
started, the girl ahead on her white 
pony, and leading the gray. Dale 
walking by the black’s head. The 
docile packmule earned his everlast¬ 
ing gratitude by following, patiently. 

“Easy’s th’ word,” Dale cautioned 
her. “Yuh know th’ way, so head 
fur yur campsite.” 

“I can’t say that I could follow the 
trail by night, but the horses know 
it,” she said, more cheerfully than 
she had spoken for hours. 

“Bully! A human might git bum- 
fuzzled at night, but a hawse won’t. 
Jus’ let ’em amble along slow, an’ 
stop when yuh hear me whistle. We 
gotta look after yur dad ev’ry little 
bit.” 

Her voice was a little catchy. “Do 
you really think that there’s the 
slightest chance that he’ll live, 
through this?” 

“Yuh never can tell,” he evaded. 
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“One shore thing is that they ain’t 
th’ slightest chance that any of us 
’ll live long of we ain’t hid away ’fore 
morning. 

“Them gazabos back at Double¬ 
town know we’re out here, an' wolves 
alluz guards their dens.” 

■fgETITH the white pony seeming to 
ww float wraithlike ahead, and 
the faithful mule an ebon splotch in 
the gloom behind, Dale convoyed his 
little caravan to the upper level then 
westward into a crazy jumble of rock 
washes and jagged boulders. 

It was a muscle-trying, nerve- 
wracking trip, with the ease of his 
limp patient always uppermost in his 
mind. When they came to a sharp 
decline into a black gully, he stopped 
to shorten the gray’s stirrup-leathers 
and lengthen the black’s, to keep 
the swaying litter level; on the en¬ 
suing incline, he reversed that ar¬ 
rangement. Once, when they made 
a short, sharp turn between two 
blocks of rock, he freed the black and 
carried the rear end of the litter 
around the comer. 

Stops were made every half hour 
and the egg-nog administered to 
Prescott, who sipped dutifully when 
his head was raised, then relapsed 
into his seemingly painless half¬ 
coma. Once he spoke, feebly, "Don’t 
do like I did. Watch yur backtrail, 
when daylight comes.” 

The towering Totem Pole had re¬ 
ceded into the morning mists to east¬ 
ward when the girl reined the Crow 
pony into more open ground and 
across a little boiling creek fringed 
with willows and alders. On the far 
bank, she turned down stream, call¬ 
ing back a little hysterically, “We’re 
about there, Mr. Dale! I can see the 
little cottonwood grove where our 
camp stands!” 

Within another minute they were 


in a circular opening in the timber, 
and Dale saw a little brown tent and 
the ashes of recent fires. Reining in, 
the girl-slid down and came back to 
where he stood looking the hideout 
over curiously. She caught his hand 
impulsively and pressed it between 
her two soft palms. “I’ve known you 
less than a day,” she told him, 
tremulously, “but I always will love 
you for what you’ve done for Father, 
this night.” 

“Thet there word love is a plumb 
mouthful,” Dale told her, teasingly. 
“Some day I’m gonna make yuh take 
it back or prove it. Right now, 
yuh’re some excited an’ plumb shaky, 
so I ain’t gonna hold yuh responsible 
when yuh say crazy things. 

“Wait till yuh git rested up an’ in 
your right mind; then we’ll see if—” 

“We must get Father into the 
tent,” she interrupted, hastily. Even 
in the half light he could see that her 
oval face was flaming. 

A FTER Prescott had been un¬ 
dressed and made comfortable 
on a clean cot in the tent, Dale pick¬ 
eted the stock and they ate a cold 
breakfast. Then Dale walked back 
for a mile beyond the creek crossing, 
circling frequently to cut their back- 
trail without showing himself on it. 
It was midforenoon when he became 
satisfied that they had not been fol¬ 
lowed and returned to the camp to 
throw himself on a blanket in the 
shade of a big cottonwood — asleep 
before 1 his body had more than 
touched the blanket. When the girl 
awakened him at three, as he had re¬ 
quested, he was surprised to find 
Prescott fully conscious and definitely 
stronger and easier. After eating 
again—a hot meal this time as he no 
longer feared making a dry wood fire 
—he saddled the black in readiness 
for a scout of the badlands. Their 
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den is at least two or three miles 
southeast of here,” Prescott told him. 
“I know the general location but not 
the exact spot. There may or may 
not be any of them there. Some¬ 
times I think they never are there 
except right after a job. 

“Anyway, be careful. The fellow 
who plugged me is bound to have 
carried the word back that we are 
out this way, and they’re sure to look 
us up.” 

Prescott scowled thoughtfully up 
at the roof of the tent, then said, 
“I’m almost tempted to leave out of 
here and get help and go get those 
deputy fellows. One of them might 
squeal.” 

Then he shook his head. “Nope, 
we’ll stick it out. This is the only 
job I have on my hands and I’m not 
going to leave office without doing it 
up complete—which means that I’ve 
got to get the head of that gang. I’ll 
do it, if I live—and I’m going to 
live.” 

Dale bent to grip the white hand 
on the blanket. “That’s th’ talk, 01’ 
Timer! I ain’t in no rush if yuh ain’t. 
Just take yur good time an’ git back 
on yur feet. Then we’ll see what we 
see when we see it.” 

“Bob Billings, the express com¬ 
pany’s agent at Doubletown is a good 
man and a keen one,” Prescott said. 
“I’ll find a way to get word to him 
in a day or two, telling him what we 
know. He may be able to find out 
something more when we head him 
in the right direction. Also, he can 
line up some help, there in town. 

“Now run along, Son. I’m ready 
for a good restful nap.” He smiled 
his familiar whimsical smile as he 
added, “Don’t do like I did. Watch 
your backtrail.” 

Five minutes later, Dale crossed 
the creek and followed the chutelike 
rocky channel which had been the 


last leg of their journey the night be¬ 
fore. After a mile, he commenced 
systematically working out a succes¬ 
sion of rocky drains that eut the 
chute from either side. 

It was slow, tedious work in the 
rough going, and with loose rubble 
underfoot and a burning sun over¬ 
head. Often he slid out of saddle to 
climb some rocky pillar or slab and 
get his bearings. When Hie day was 
still mi hour old, mid he had turned 
toward camp, he spoke to the black, 
as is the custom of most men of the 
open: “Well, Nig, ol’ timer, we don't 
know where them wolves’ den is, but 
we know a hell of a lot of places it 
ain’t. If we foller this system, we’ll 
spot ’em down, sooner or quicker.” 
Then remembering Prescott's re¬ 
peated admonition, “Stay put now, 
while I squirrel up that big hunk of 
limestone an’ take one more good 
look behind.” 

Swinging down, Dale climbed 
nimbly to the top of the big lime¬ 
stone block by following a fissure 
that cut its rugged face. A quick 
glance to eastward along the chute 
showed nothing of Interest. A 
chicken hawk spiraling lazily upward 
on a half-hearted hunt for feathered 
prey in the desolate region was the 
only sign of life. 

He turned to face his own camp 
and was preparing to slide down, sat¬ 
isfied, when he stiffened and ducked 
his head to the level of the big 
boulder, tucking his body into the 
fissure as closely as he could. 

0 WESTWARD and a little to 
south of him a half-dozen men 
were scattered through the shallow 
lateral drains. At first, he thought 
that they were working the washes 
out systematically, as he had been; 
but, watching them for a time, he 
saw t ut; ;hey converging on the 
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main chute in response to hand sig¬ 
nals made by a big, massive-limbed 
man on a rangy bay horse. Even at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile 
or more, Dale could see that the man 
wore a jumper and breeches of baggy 
blue denim, and a brown hat with an 
exceptionally wide brim. The thin 
wisp of smoke from his cigaret made 
threads of white in the light air, but 
his features could not be discerned 
at the distance. Dale gave particu¬ 
lar attention to the horse, but it was 
a common bay, with no markings to 
distinguish it from thousands of its 
color and size. 

They knotted about the man on 
the bay, and he appeared to be ques¬ 
tioning each of them in turn. One 
of the last to come was a fellow on a 
red roan bronc who was easily iden¬ 
tified as Jim Reardon. 

Quite evidently their leader, the 
big man started eastward along the 
chute, beckoning with his hand for 
the others to follow. When they 
came jogging on, Dale slid hastily to 
the ground, grabbed Nig’s rein, led 
him back of the big rock and held a 
hand over his dusty muzzle until they 
had jogged past. 

The tall puncher climbed to his 
lookout position again as soon as 
they had gone on, swearing in exas¬ 
peration when he found that the wide 
brim of the brown hat prevented him 
from getting even a glimpse of the 
face of the man whom he knew must 
be the leader of the Doubletown 
gang. 

Then he rose recklessly to his feet 
to place a thumb to his nose and 
wriggle his fingers at the departing 
band. “Got yur brand listed, yuh 
big-bellied, elephant eared, weasel 
voiced sandtoad,” he chortled, tri¬ 
umphantly, then slid down the fissure, 
parted Nig’s forelock and kissed him 
solemnly in the little white star 


above his eyes. “We got ’im, ol’ fel¬ 
ler—got 'im spotted "down as shore 
as shootin’ is shootin’.” He cut into 
saddle, reined the big horse around, 
turned him into the chute at the 
steady, distance eating jog that was 
the good saddler's all-day gait. 

Then the drumming hoofbeats of 
another horse drowned the cadence 
of Nig’s jogging tread, and around a 
turn of the chute came a little brown 
bronc whose rider evidently had 
failed to connect with the gang, and 
was now hurrying to catch up with 
them. 

It was Shorty Hogan, riding 
hunched over the horn, the forty- 
five-seventy across his lap. He reined 
in sharply at sight of Dale, then re¬ 
laxed into his customary slouched 
posture in saddle and came jogging 
on, his pale-rimmed eyes barely 
visible below the tilted brim of his 
hat. 

Dale knew that he was in for it if 
a shot was fired or even a loud shout 
uttered. The gang still were close 
enough to come galloping back at 
the slightest alarm. It was he and 
Shorty for it. He slowed Nig to a 
walk, stopping him and turning him 
crosswise of the chute when the two 
horses came nose-to-nose. 

PB^HE brown bronc stopped, also. 

Under the shading hat brim, the 
deputy’s somber face was inscrutable 
as ever. “ ’Lo, feller," he greeted, 
releasing his hold on the rifle and 
holding it across his lap while he 
rolled a cigaret. “I reckoned yuh'd 
left outa th’ country fur good.” 

“Sorry to disappoint yuh,” Dale 
told him, “but th’ fact is I figger 
yuh’ll leave this range before I do. 
Pretty soon now, Doubletown is 
gonna quit bein’ a beddin’ down place 
fur low-down, fence-creepin’ dry- 
gulchir stage-robbin’ gazabos.” 
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Shorty lighted his cigaret and 
looked at its glowing tip. “Can’t be 
that them there remarks indicates 
that yuh’re anyways suspicious of 
me, can it?” 

“Suspicious ain’t th’ word,” Dale 
told him, coolly. “I know damn well 
yuh’re lower than a snake’s second 
stummick, an’—” 

“Look out!” Shorty called, sharply. 
“They’s a black wasp buzzin’ aroun’ 
yuh head! Git ’im, or he’ll sting hell 
outayuh!” 

Dale smiled his contempt. “Yeah ? 
Well, if yuh swing that smokestick 
even a part of a inch further in my 
direction, somethin’ ’ll shore be buz¬ 
zin’ aroun’ yuh head an’ it’ll sting 
hell outa you. 

“Let go of that murder gun, now! 
. . . Thats’ it, just let it fall . . . 
Now th 1 belt— Steady, don’t make 
no quick motions . . . Let ’er drop 
—let yur rein drop, too, till I git 
down an’ gather up this hardware 
. . . Remember, if yuh try any¬ 
thing that ’ll be yur funeral — an’ 
they’ll shore be one.” 

Thirty minutes later. Dale hazed 
the glowering deputy into the little 
brown tent where Prescott lay 
propped on pillows, smoking a che¬ 
root. “Well, Boss,” Dale said, cheer¬ 
fully, “I watched my baektrail, an’ 
this is what I picked up. Shall I 
scalp ’im before I hang 'im, or after¬ 
wards?” 

“No great difference which way 
you do it,” Prescott answered, indif¬ 
ferently, then yawned and added, 
seemingly as an afterthought, “For 
the time being, just hogtie him tight 
and let him lie over there where I 
can keep my eye on him. I want to 
make a dose study of the world’s 
meanest human, for an hour or two. 
Then we can have a nice, quiet little 
hemp stretching.” 


Dale stepped nearer the cot and 
grinned broadly down at the man on 
it. “While yuh’re studyin’ that 
skunk, roll this aroun’ on yur 
tongue: I know th’ head bull of this 
bunch of lop-ears.” 

Prescott almost rose from the pil¬ 
lows in his excitement. “Wha-a- 
a-t?” 

“I was sayin’ I got a loop on th’ 
name of th’ onregenerate renygade 
that heads that canyon gang.” 

“Sure of it?” 

“Uh-huh.” Dale leaned over and 
whispered a name into Prescott’s 
ear. 

Prescott started in surprise, but 
composed himself, after puffing fu¬ 
riously at the cheroot for a little 
while. 

“That makes things different, then. 
We’ll let this beast hang legally, 
along with the others. 

“We’ll break camp in the morning 
and head for Cheyenne, taking the 
gully-snake along with us.” He 
waved a pallid fist in the direction 
of Doubletown. “But we’ll be back, 
soon, and if ever there was a raid 
that was a classic, this is going to 
be another like it!” 

“But are you sure you’ll be able 
to travel?” asked the girl, who just 
had come in, attracted by their ex¬ 
cited voices. 

Prescott jerked his head in de¬ 
cided affirmative. “Hell yes—beg 
pardon, Hon— I could travel from 
here to Borneo, I feel so coltish.” 

She looked from dour-faced Shorty 
to them. “But I don’t understand. 
What’s it all about.” 

Prescott laughed aloud — some¬ 
thing he rarely did. “It means that 
Dale there has found out more about 
this gang in three hours than we 
have in three months. He’s spotted 
Hie leader.’’ 

An interested listener, Shorty 
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Hogan weakened. “If yuh fellers’ll 
’gree to help git me off easy, I might 
turn state’s evidence an’ up an’ tell 

Prescott cut him off brusquely, 
“You needn’t tell anything, you sal¬ 
mon-eyed yellow belly, and you 
needn’t try to make a deal, either. 

“From now on through, we’re run¬ 
ning this show to suit ourselves, eh, 
Dale?” 

CHAPTER V 
SHOWDOWN 

T WO WEEKS after the date of 
the robbery, Bill Stoneham 
roused from his late after¬ 
noon doze in the leather cushioned 
armchair by the icebox and waddled 
behind the bar when Bob Billings, 
the express agent, came in, carrying 
a double-barreled shotgun and wear¬ 
ing a broad canvas belt looped full 
of cartridges. “Goin’ to war?” 
Stoneham asked, coughing asth¬ 
matically as he set out the small beer 
which he knew was all Bob ever 
took. 

“Going grouse hunting soon as the 
stage comes and goes,” Billings ex¬ 
plained. “Young birds ’ll be out 
feeding, just before dusk.” He drank 
his beer and left for the stage office, 
north of the hotel. Looking through 
a side window, Stoneham noted that 
the agent leaned the shotgun by the 
door of the low-roofed station and 
went inside, still wearing his belt. 

Stoneham yawned, coughed wheez- 
ingly again, hastened to light his in¬ 
evitable cubeb cigaret. He was chip¬ 
ping ice into the metal box around 
the beer pipe when two strangers 
rode in from the north, disappoint¬ 
ing him grievously by dismounting 
before the hotel on the opposite side 
and disappearing within. Money lov¬ 
ing Stoneham noted regretfully that 


the strangers looked like prosperous 
ranchers whose custom would be 
something worth while. His mood be¬ 
came more hopeful when the stage 
coach creaked and rocked into sight 
down the dusty, hoof-cupped street 
and he noted that it carried three 
passengers—all males, therefore po¬ 
tential. patrons. 

Black disappointment again. When 
the driver reined the four sweat- 
pasted grays to their haunches and 
set his brake, the three descended, 
looked questioningly right and left, 
then crossed and entered the other 
place of refreshment. 

While the express and mail were 
being unloaded and the horses 
changed, Sam Reardon lounged in, 
wearing the Sheriff’s badge that had 
been his since Ivy’s death, and ac¬ 
companied by his head deputy, a big 
swart man named Jake Stoll. 

“Heard anything from Shorty?” 
Stoneham asked as he set out their 
whisky and started chipping ice for 
the chasers. 

Reardon shook his head. “Never 
'spect to. To my way of thinkin’, 
it’s a cold cinch Shorty run acrost 
that damn yaller-headed Dale some- 
wheres out there in th’ rough, an’ 
Dale was a little previouser with ’is 
hawglaig than Shorty was with his 
long gun.” 

“Tough,” Stoneham commented. 
“Shorty was a handy man t’ have 
aroun’.” 

“Oh I dunno,” the new deputy 
said, a little, miffed. “He wasn’t th’ 
only real guneroo on this range.” 

“He come damn near bein’,” Stone¬ 
ham insisted, then left off toweling 
the bar to watch hopefully as two 
of the strangers emerged from the 
place across the sandy street and 
started to erosS. Subconsciously, 
Stoneham noted that one of them 
walked rather gingerly and that his 
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left arm hung straight and pressed 
against his body, instead of swinging 
with his stride, as a normal arm 
does. Interested as he was, he took 
his puffy-lidded eyes off them to 
crane his thick neck and scowl to¬ 
ward the hall that led back toward 
the diningroom and kitchen. 

Slippered feet scuff-scuffed along 
the hall toward the front and a 
woman’s shrill voice rose in angry 
expostulation, “Here, yuh feller! 
Yuh cain’t go this-a-way!” 

Mrs. Stoneham’s thin, calico-clad 
figure appeared in the doorway, then 
was shoved aside and a tall man 
stepped past her, stopping within 
three feet of Stoneham. 

The room became as if a bolt of 
lightning had struck every man in it 
dumb and motionless. It was Dale, 
and on his leather vest glittered a 
metal badge that made Stoneham’s 
eyes bulge with astonishment. 

“Yeh, look at it—it’s gen-oo- 
wine,’’ Dale informed them, then 
added, briskly. “I’m here on biz- 
ness, an’ I’d admire t’ have yuh two 
geezers with th’ stars on lay yur 
hands on th’ bar an’ look pious.” 

Somebody moved almost inper- 
ceptibly, and it was as if a tiny 
sliding pebble had started an 
avalanche into being. With remark¬ 
able agility for one of his bulk and 
lethargic habits, Stoneham leaped for 
the shelf where his six lay, just as 
the two officers ducked partially be¬ 
low the level of the high bar and 
drew. 

IWHE woman shrieked. Stoneham 
roared out a lurid oath in a full, 
round voice decidedly different from 
his customary high-pitched wheeze. 

Two guns spoke almost in unison. 
The mirror back of Dale flew into 
thousands of fragments that hailed 
back against the inner side of the bar 


with a sound like the drilling of a 
sandblast. Jake Stoll’s six chugged 
into the sawdust at his feet and he 
commenced walking backward me¬ 
chanically, each dabbing, hesitant 
footstep a little shorter than the pre¬ 
ceding one, till he struck the front 
window with a crash and slid slowly 
to the floor where he lay writhing 
and groaning, and firing his other six 
blindly. 

His teeth bared in a wolfish fight¬ 
ing grin, Reardon took two slugs in 
the chest without blinking as he 
rushed the acrid smoke plumes that 
rolled above the bar, his own six 
crackling spitefully. Then, deserted 
by the fighting lust that had kept 
him going after the life really had 
been blasted out of him, he draped 
his lean body over the bar, his fingers 
tapping spasmodically on it as his 
head sank slowly like that of a drown¬ 
ing man. 

It was all a matter of seconds, and 
Dale now whirled toward Stoneham, 
whose way to the shelf where his gun 
lay had been partially blocked by the 
whimpering, cringing woman who 
had stumbled into his path mo¬ 
mentarily. He had banged her 
against the back bar in the fury of 
his charge, clutched the gun and 
whirled half around, when Dale 
swung his six high and leaped, bring¬ 
ing the butt down in a short, swift 
arc. 

The fight was over. Stoneham 
folded joint by joint and -lay a 
sprawled, insensate hulk in the saw¬ 
dust. Reardon remained draped over 
the bar, still breathing spasmodi¬ 
cally, but no longer able to so much 
as wriggle a finger. Jake Stoll had 
emptied his six and was gamely try¬ 
ing to throw out the empties with one 
shaking hand and fumble fresh loads 
from his belt with the other. The 
three supposed ranchers who had 
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crossed the street came in with a 
rush, the leading one stopped just in¬ 
side the door to flash a glance around 
the powder-fumed room and smile 
apologetically. "We must have been 
a little slow, Son—or you were a little 
fast?” 

“Couldn’t wait fur yuh,” Dale told 
him, reloading his hot six and slip¬ 
ping it back into its holster. “Run 
up against th’ ol’ woman back there 
an’ when she c’menced yelpin’ I 
hadta do my do then or never.” 

Prescott looked the two deputies 
over judgmatieally, “Well, I see you 
made out all right with these two. 
How about Stoneham?” 

“Thumped on th’ head, an’ ’is light 
is out, temporary,” Dale grinned, 
sobering when he thought of the 
cringing woman. He took her gently 
by the arm and started propelling her 
toward the hall. “Don’t take it too 
hard, Ma’m. I know it’s tough on 
yuh, but yuh gotta keep yur nerve 
an’—” 

“Tough, hell,” she screeched out 
unexpectedly, wrenching her arm free 
and glaring resentfully down at 
Stoneham, who had commenced lever¬ 
ing his squabby body to all fours. “I 
told that big fathead over an’ over 
that he better resign as boss of th’ 
gang an’ draw out of it complete be¬ 
fore ’is luck broke! 

“But he was too stubborn and too 
greedy—jus’ couldn’t pass up th’ 
money. 

“1 hope yuh hang ’im higher than 
th’ top of th’ Totem Pole!” 

UTSIDE, a shotgun blared defi¬ 
antly, sending a hail of whis¬ 
tling buckshot diagonally toward the 
low jail building on the other side, 
where the other three rancher look¬ 
ing strangers had emerged to the 
center of the street, sixes in hand. 

“Ride herd on this big wampus 


while I go see what’s goin’ on,” Dale 
said making for the open. 

At the door he almost collided with 
Bob Billings, who had come in, grin¬ 
ning happily. “Nothing doing out 
there. Reardon’s other deputy was 
yelping for the gang and trying to 
rally ’em, but he understood what 
old Betsy here said and quit in time. 
They’ll never rally, now that you've 
got these three.” 

He patted the gun affectionately, 
leaned it against the bar, then pointed 
a finger at the slowly rising Stone¬ 
ham and said to Dale. “One thing 
I wanta know, and I wanta know it 
right now: 

“How in the heck did you ever 
come to suspect that big whining 
wheezing pious-faced penny pincher 
of being the old he robber and 
guleher?” 

“Easy,” Dale chuckled, as he as¬ 
sisted the dazed, limber jointed 
Stoneham to his feet. “I didn’t get 
to see his face when I spotted ’im 
that time out there in th’ badlands, 
but I heard ’im cough, an’_ I ketched 
a whiff of th’ cubeb fag he was suek- 
in’ at when he passed by where I was. 

“I never knowed before that 
asthmy was a fatal disease—but it’s 
gonna be, in his case.” 

T HE town quieted quickly. Guided 
by Bob Billings, the four spe¬ 
cial deputies who had posed as 
ranchers took charge of the jail, lock¬ 
ing the deputy sheriff there in one 
of his own cells, and penning the half 
dazed Stoneham in another. The 
county board held a five-minute ses¬ 
sion, naming Billings as temporary 
sheriff, to serve “until Stoneham has 
been hung,” as Billings insisted upon 
having the minutes show. 

Having overseen everything and 
satisfied that law and order had been 
entrenched firmly in the community, 
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Lobo Prescott hired a livery team and 
prepared for a thirty-mile drive to 
the railroad and on to Cheyenne. 
“I’m proud of you, Son,” he said to 
Dale, as they shook hands at parting. 
“I’m proud of you a plenty and I 
don’t want this to be good-bye for¬ 
ever or anything like that. You stuck 
your head into Hell’s hot corner, and 
made the Devil and his imps like it. 

“I’m retiring, next week—going to 
my little ranch in the foothills coun¬ 
try to take it easy. I’d be tickled 
a plenty if you’d come out there and 
rod the ranch for me, while I fish and 


hunt and talk politics with the 
neighbors.” 

He gave Dale a side-glance, then 
showed his whimsical smile as he 
added, “Fact is, Son, making you 
manager and foreman wasn’t entirely 
my idea. Gracie says it has to be 
done, and when Gracie says a thing 
has to be done, that thing just natu¬ 
rally has to be done. You understand 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yuh’re damn tootin’,” Dale an¬ 
swered enthusiastically. “What she 
says goes with me—now an' from 
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by J. E. GRINSTEAD 


The Day Homestead on Big Bowlegs Creek looked like a hopeless proposition until 
Clell Berry started to investigate — then it became a very lively one indeed. 


LL A LL out I” called the foreman 
of the grading outfit, as he 
stood on a little eminence 
overlooking the laboring teams in the 
long railroad cut. 

Instantly, the trained mules 
stopped in their tracks, some with 
scrapers half filled, others with 
scrapers half dumped, and answered 
the welcome call with a prolonged 
bray. Hurriedly, the dust-covered, 
sweating teamsters unhitched their 
teams, and rushed away to the nearby 
construction camp. There, they 


washed their faces in tepid water 
that had been hauled from the near¬ 
est water-hole in a wooden tank, and 
prepared for the noonday meal of 
beef and beans and coffee. 

It was only April, but already the 
sun was bearing down like August. 
Hot puffs of dust-laden wind came up 
from the great desert that lay to the 
south. The snow caps on distant 
mountains aggravated the mind, 
without relieving the bodily discom¬ 
fort of the men who were building a 
railroad through the heart of Ari- 
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zona, to connect two great transcon¬ 
tinental lines. 

Clell Berry raised the water from 
one of the battered basins on a long 
bench, and dashed it over his sun- 
browned face and neck. Then, when 
he had dried his face and hands, he 
picked up a twisted piece of brush 
and beat the white dust out of the 
folds of his sweat-stained shirt, be¬ 
fore going into the mess tent. By a 
hundred little acts, all of which Clell 
seemed trying to hide, he showed 
that he was with, but not of, the 
miscellaneous crowd required for 
frontier railroad building. 

The fact was, Clell Berry was a 
gentleman. Not by special training 
for the part, not because of his line¬ 
age—though it was good enough— 
but naturally born a gentleman. A 
man who, even when he fought, and 
he sometimes had to fight, did it in a 
gentlemanly, fair, clean manner. 

Clell was nearly six feet, broad of 
shoulder, and his sober gray eyes 
looked out straight from beneath 
heavy sandy brows. A thatch of 
crispy, reddish brown hair, lightened 
by alkali dust and the lack of a bar¬ 
ber’s attention, covered a well shaped 
head. The sun and dust and wind, 
together with a naturally good-hu¬ 
mored disposition, had put little nests 
of permanent wrinkles at the comers 
of his eyes. Just now, there was a 
look of seriousness in Clell’s gray 
eyes, as he avoided the jam and rush 
of men going into the tent, and 
waited quietly until he could enter 
like the gentleman he was. 

The reason for the serious look was 
that Clell was about to undertake an 
adventure of which he could see only 
the beginning and couldn’t even guess 
the end. He was quitting the con¬ 
struction company for two reasons. 
One was that if he stayed on the job 
he would have to whip Buck Sprad- 


ley. That, indeed, would have been a 
rather pleasant task if it had been 
merely a matter between him and 
Spradley, for Buck needed a trim¬ 
ming. But Mr. Spradley owned three 
teams which he worked on the grade, 
hiring his own teamsters. Clell knew 
they’d gang on him, and he also knew 
he wasn’t rough enough for the other 
men to take his part. 

The main reason for his quitting, 
however, was that he had been work¬ 
ing steadily on the job for more than 
a year; it was a dog’s life to him, and 
he’d had enough. Besides that, he had 
been thinking. People would come 
in with the railroad. They would 
have to eat. A few irrigated acres of 
land would be a fortune, and he was 
going to look for land and water that 
could be gotten together. He would 
need no engineer to tell him that wa¬ 
ter would run down-hill. He was an 
engineer himself. That was what he 
had come West for. He had found 
that engineers, like officers in an 
army, were fairly plentiful, but pri¬ 
vates were always in demand, so he 
had worked in rock cuts, driven 
teams on grade work, and served a 
general apprenticeship at railroad 
building. Now that he had learned 
the trade, he was quitting to try 
something else. 

Clell wasn’t the kind of fellow that 
would throw down his tools and quit 
in the middle of the day. He was 
twenty-eight and thoughtful for his 
age. He always wanted to be fair. 
The eight-hour day hadn’t been born 
at that time, so it was almost dark 
when, the day’s work done, Clell 
Berry went to the foreman’s tent to 
get his time. 

As Clell entered the tent, he met a 
man coming out. The stranger was a 
tall, slender, sharp-featured man, 
wearing a long-tailed coat. He greeted 
Clell with a nod as they met and 
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passed on. A few minutes later, when 
Clell came out, placing his pay check 
in his pocket, he saw the stranger 
sitting on a boulder a little way from 
the tent. 

“I’d like to talk to you a minute, 
pardner,” said the man and motioned 
to a seat on the stone by his side. 

Clell had never become fully ac¬ 
customed to the Western custom of 
being perfectly at home with stran¬ 
gers. He knew there were men who 
followed the construction camps for 
the purpose of gambling with the 
men. This man was clad very much 
like N an itinerant gambler, but he 
hadn’t the right expression in his 
face. 

“Quitting the outfit?” asked the 
stranger, as Clell took the proffered 
seat. 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t blame you. It’s pretty 
rough. Going back to civilization?” 

“No. Thought I’d just stick around 
and help civilize this country,” re¬ 
plied Clell. 

“Oh, I see. Joining up with the 
Rangers, I reckon.” 

“Wrong again,” laughed Clell. “I’m 
no fighting man. Fact is, I’m still a 
little bit afraid of the West. I’m go¬ 
ing to look for some land that I can 
put water on and grow things for all 
these new people to eat. I have an 
idea—” 

“And it’s a good one, too!” inter¬ 
rupted the stranger. “I wanted to 
do that, but—” 

The man coughed, and they sat in 
silence for a full minute. 

“Marshall is my name—John Mar¬ 
shall,” he then went on. “I’m up 
against it, hard, and I want to talk to 
a man that can understand things. I 
believe you are that kind, and I want 
to tell you my troubles. It won’t hurt 
you, and maybe it’ll help me.” 

“Go ahead,” nodded Clell. “My 


name’s Clell Berry, and I have noth¬ 
ing to do until morning. Then I'm 
going down to Badger Hole, at the 
end of the track, draw my pay, and 
look about a bit.” 

ON’T be a long story,” Mar¬ 
shall answered. “A year ago 
the doctors told me to get a wagon 
and team, come out to this dry coun¬ 
try, and rough it. I did, and I seemed 
to be getting better, but I found out 
that a man can’t keep traveling about 
without money. I got the same idea 
about farming by irrigation that you 
have. I found the place, too, and 
could have bought the claim for a 
song, but by that time I couldn’t sing 
a note. I was broke, and looking for 
something that I could do, to eat. I 
came down here, thinking I might 
work my team a while on the -grade, 
but it’s no go. I began to cough 
when I got in a mile of this dust. 
Then I gave up, decided to sell my 
wagon and team for enough to take 
me back to the old home, where I 
can at least be buried like a Chris¬ 
tian.” 

The man stopped and hung his 
head in a despondent manner. 

“Did you sell your team?” asked 
Clell. 

“No. That’s what I was doing in 
the foreman’s tent. He said the out¬ 
fit wouldn’t buy horses at any price, 
because they couldn’t stand the work. 
If I had mules, he might buy them. 
The wagon, he wouldn’t have.” 

“That’s hard luck,” commented 
Clell, in a sympathetic tone. 

“Yes. I’ve got a good outfit. The 
horses are Missouri stock. Been out 
here a year and are acclimated. 
They’re only six years old, and the 
wagon was new when I started. A 
fellow that runs some teams on this 
job, name’s Spradley, offered me 
seventy-five dollars for the two 
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horses, if I could get rid of the 
wagon. Fd take it, but that wouldn’t 
get me back to Phoenix, by stage, and 
buy me a ticket home, to say nothing 
of anything to eat.” 

Clell pondered the problem a min¬ 
ute before he spoke. 

“If I had enough money, Fd buy 
your outfit,” he said then. “I might 
raise enough, but there’d be none left 
for a grub-stake.” 

“It wouldn’t take much to buy it,” 
said Marshall, with a gleam of hope 
in his sunken eyes. “You could go 
up on Little Bowlegs, then, and get 
that claim I told you about. There’s 
about a hundred acres that can be put 
under water, and there’s an ocean of 
water in Little Bowlegs. Plenty of 
good pasture land adjoining it, and 
nobody would ever crowd in, because 
there’s no more farm land on the 
creek. Just the place you’re looking 
for. I wouldn’t tell you, but I can’t 
have it myself. Come, go down to 
my camp, and look at the outfit,” 
and Marshall rose from his seat on 
the boulder. 

Clell joined him and they walked 
away together. The stranger had de¬ 
scribed the very thing that Clell had 
been dreaming of for months. He had 
more than enough money to buy the 
outfit at a reasonable, fair price, but 
not enough to do that and have any 
operating capital left. There must 
be money to pay the shiftless squat¬ 
ter something for the claim, and to 
go on until a crop could be raised. 
True, he might grind this poor, sick, 
broken-hearted wanderer down, buy 
his team for a pittance, and get by 
that way. He knew that was one way 
men got rich in this world, but his 
decent character revolted at the 
thought. 

As they walked away through the 
camp, a man got up from behind a 
great boulder, within twenty feet of 


where they had been sitting, and 
went into the foreman’s tent. It was 
Buck Spradley. 

A quarter of a mile from the con¬ 
struction camp, they came to Mar¬ 
shall’s wagon and the two great, raw- 
boned bay horses. Clell looked the 
horses over the best he could in the 
fading light, caught the spokes of a 
wagon wheel and shook it to see how 
badly the thimbles were worn, and 
then sat down on the wagon tongue, 
and lit his pipe. A scheme was hatch¬ 
ing in his mind, but he wanted Mar¬ 
shall to talk more before he decided. 

“Hasn’t the climate done you any 
good?” he asked, between puffs at 
his pipe. 

“As long as I could stay up in the 
foothills, like the Bowlegs country, I 
seemed to mend, but as soon as I 
come down where the alkali dust is, 
it’s all off.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go back up 
there?” 

“I’d rather be there than anywhere 
on earth, but I can’t live on climate 
and scenery. Buy my outfit, at your 
own price. Then go up there and 
make a fortune. I’d rather have that 
little irrigated farm than to have any 
mining proposition in the territory. 
I’d like to try a lot of things on it 
that I learned in my four years in 
college. Botany, horticulture, and 
agriculture were hobbies of mine.” 

C LELL smoked in silence. Buying 
horses from strangers in Ari¬ 
zona at that time was a doubtful en¬ 
terprise. They might be good horses, 
but the buyer might also be called on 
by a*party of enraged citizens, who 
knew but one remedy for horse steal¬ 
ing and carried it with them, coiled 
at a saddle horn. Marshall didn’t look 
like a thief, nor did he talk like a 
receiver of stolen goods; still, Clell 
was cautious. 
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“I won’t buy your team,” he said 
at last. “I—■” 

“Oh, for pity sake, man!” cried 
Marshall, with almost a sob in his 
voice. “I’ll take any price you say. 
I can’t work and I don’t want to 
starve. This West they tell about is 
a great place, and the people are all 
right. The proportion of good and 
bad is about the same as in other 
places—except in railroad camps— 
but the West is too busy to take care 
of cripples. It’s a fight, out here. A 
real, he-man’s job.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve seen some 
cripples make a pretty good fight, in 
my time. Using your head in a fight 
cuts a good deal of ice sometimes. 
I’m going to make a proposition to 
you, by which I can’t lose and you 
can eat. You’ll know I’m all right, 
or I wouldn’t make the offer, and I’ll 
know you're game, if you take me up 
on it.” 

“Good enough! Let’s have it.” 

“I’ll go up to the bunk tent, get my 
dunnage, and put it in your wagon. 
Then we’ll get a little sleep. About 
four o'clock, while it’s cool, we’ll head 
out for Badger Hole. When we get 
there, I’ll draw my money, grubstake 
the outfit against your wagon and 
team, and we’ll prospect Little Bow¬ 
legs together, share and share alike. 
That’s fair,” 

“More than I ever hoped for!” 
cried Marshall, grasping Clell’s hand. 
“I didn’t want to be a quitter. With 
a partner like you, I’ll stick it out and 
get well yet.” 

So were friendships made in the old 
West, between men driven together 
by hard necessity. They might, ap¬ 
parently, have little in common, but 
such friendships often lasted until 
death. Many a time men have stood 
with a dead partner at their feet, 
fighting on, more to avenge the death 
of a friend, than to protect them¬ 


selves. Such became the friendship 
between these two men. 

It was forty miles from the con¬ 
struction camp to the claim on Little 
Bowlegs, twenty-five miles from the 
camp to the end of the track at 
Badger Hole, and forty miles from 
Badger Hole to the Little Bowlegs 
country. Thus making an isosceles 
triangle, with a twenty-five mile base 
and the claim on Little Bowlegs at 
the apex. 

T HREE days later, the wagon well 
stocked with supplies and grain 
for the team, the partners topped a 
rise, and Marshall, who was driving, 
stopped. 

“Yonder,” said he, “is Bowlegs 
Creek. There are two of them, Big 
Bowlegs and Little Bowlegs. Big 
Bowlegs is dry, except when it rains, 
which isn’t often. Little Bowlegs has 
a flood of water, from head springs, 
all the time. You see that the two 
streams head almost together, curve 
out like a parenthesis and come to¬ 
gether again. It looks like a bow- 
legged giant, lying on his back, his 
head in the mountains, his feet to¬ 
gether in the edge of the plain, and a 
ridge of foothills between his knees. 
That’s what the creeks took their 
name from. This trail crosses just 
below where the two creeks come to¬ 
gether. Half a mile below that point, 
the water sinks into the sand and dis¬ 
appears. Below that, Bowlegs is a 
dry gorge, except when there’s a 
waterspout, and then it’s a terror.” 

“Looks quiet and peaceful up 
there,” commented Clell. 

“Yes. Only the one squatter in all 
that country, far as I know, and he’s 
anxious to get away. There’s no water 
between here and the crossing on 
Bowlegs, so we’ve got to make it 
there tonight,” and Marshall urged 
the team on. 
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Peaceful! Oh, yes. Bowlegs looked 
peaceful enough; but one old-timer 
said: “Yep, you kin grow crops awful 
quick on this Arizony land, if you put 
water on it. Plumb ’stonishing, but 
more ’stonishinger how quick men kin 
raise hell on it—without no water 
a-tall!” 

It was quite dark when, winding 
through the thick timber that grew 
along the banks of Bowlegs Creek, 
the partners heard the welcome mu¬ 
sic of the gurgling, rushing stream. 

“Hullo!” said Marshall. “There’s 
a camp-fire just this side of the creek. 
Wonder what’s up now?” 

They made camp at a little distance 
from the other and started a fire. 
Pretty soon the other wayfarer came 
over to their camp. 

“Hello, Fiddler! Glad to see you!” 
cried the visitor, and extended his 
hand to Marshall. 

“Why, why—how are you, Mr. 
Mosby?” returned Marshall, grasping 
his hand. “Make yourself comfort¬ 
able, and we’ll have some supper 
pretty soon. This is my partner, Mr. 
Berry.” 

Mosby acknowledged the introduc¬ 
tion. 

“Much obliged, but I done et,” he 
said. “I’d like to hear you fiddle 
some after supper, though.” 

Marshall and Clell went on with 
their cooking, but Clell was wonder¬ 
ing just a little about this acquaint¬ 
ance of Marshall’s, in a country 
where there was supposed to be but 
one man. Marshall was doing some 
thinking himself. He was wondering 
how the owner of that coveted claim 
in Little Bowlegs came to be camp¬ 
ing here below the forks, and pres¬ 
ently he asked the question. 

“Oh,” said Mosby, as he squatted 
on his heels and smoked his old pipe, 
“I done sold out my claim on Little 
Bowlegs. Made the trade yesterday.” 


“To whom?” asked Marshall with a 
note of disappointment in his voice. 

“Fellow named Spradley. Said he’d 
been running some teams on the new 
railroad. Traded me a pretty good 
mule, to match the one I had, and 
’lowed I could get work down there.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Marshall. “We 
were on our way up to give you a 
trade for that claim.” 

“Shucks! You don’t want that little 
old place. I stung that feller Spradley 
good, when I traded it to him. They’s 
on’y a hundred acres of farm land. 
’Sides that, they’s a trick in it that I 
didn’t tell you. It lays pretty, there 
in the bend, and looks like movin’ 
about four shovels of dirt would put 
water all over it, and it would, just 
about.” 

“What’s the trick, then?” 

“Gravel subsoil and cracks in the 
rocks underneath that lets the water 
all out,” and Mosby went on to tell 
the faults of a property he had sold, 
as men often do, but, unlike many 
others, he was telling the truth. 

“Is there any other farm land 
farther up Bowlegs?” asked Clell. 

“Not on Little Bowlegs. There ain’t 
a patch of dirt that a dog could bed 
on, from my old place to the head of 
the creek—just a lot of canyons and 
crevices and rocks, where a yerth- 
quake or something has plumb busted 
things some time.” 

The partners finished their cooking 
and fell to with hearty appetites and 
the silence that usually attended eat¬ 
ing on the frontier. Mr. Mosby’s jaws 
were not otherwise employed, so he 
went on talking. 

“If you fellows want some real 
good land, you’d orto go up Big Bow¬ 
legs. There’s two or three hundred 
acres up there. Red clay subsoil,, good, 
deep loam, and she lays plumb pretty 
for water, 'cept they ain’t a dang 
drop of water, only when it rains; 
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then they’s too much. Old Gray Hoss 
Riley’s up there—or was, last time I 
seen him. He’s been there five years, 
and raised one good crop.” 

Mosby rattled on until the partners 
finished eating. Afterward, Marshall 
got out his violin and blended its mu¬ 
sic with that of the gurgling stream. 
He was a dreamer and a rare mu¬ 
sician. Next morning the partners 
were awakened by the rattle of 
Mosby’s wagon, as he broke camp a 
little after daylight. 

“I don’t like to give this Bowlegs 
project up,” said Marshall, after 
breakfast. “If Mosby told the truth, 
Spradley will be wanting to sell pretty 
soon. Suppose we take a little trip 
up Big Bowlegs and get the lay of the 
country. No use trying to trade with 
Spradley now.” 

“Might as well, now that we’re 
here,” replied Clell. ‘T don’t want to 
see Buck Spradley. There’s pretty 
apt to be trouble whenever and wher¬ 
ever we meet. He’s a good man, I 
reckon, but I can’t get along with 
him.” 

They hitched up the team and took 
the dim road that led up Big Bowlegs. 
Ten miles from their camp, they 
emerged from the boulder-strewn 
wilderness into a beautiful valley, 
walled about with foothills. The creek 
ran almost due south from the moun¬ 
tains, and the valley lay on the east 
side of it. As Mosby said, there was 
two or three hundred acres of fine 
land, but no water. There were two 
cabins in sight, and a wreath of 
smoke was curling from the chimney 
of one. 

» LD Gray Hoss Riley was stand¬ 
ing in the door of the first 
cabin they came to, and the old gray 
bag o' bones that gave him his name 
was grazing the stunted bunch grass 
near the cabin. 


“Mawnin’, gents,” called the old 
hobgoblin, as the wagon stopped, his 
tobacco-stained whiskers bobbing up 
and down and giving the appearance 
of an ancient billy goat. “Prospectin’, 
I reck’n,” he went on, when they had 
returned his greeting. 

“Thought we might locate a claim 
in this section, if we could find a good 
one,” ventured Clell. 

“Ain’t but three claims in twenty 
mile that’s worth the filin’ fee, and 
they’re all took. Mosby’s got one on 
Little Bowlegs, and I got two here on 
Big Bowlegs. His claim ain’t worth 
a copper-lined damn. Nothin’ but wa¬ 
ter over there. Land’s no account.” 

“How’s this land of yours?” 

“Best land east of the range.” 

“Don’t seem to be much growing 
on it.” 

“Too aifly yit. Git our rains mostly 
in May and June.” 

“Would you sell these claims?” 

“No, sirree! Just suit me to a tee.” 

Marshall made a movement as if to 
start the team. 

“Hold on, pardner! Don’t hurry. 
I might sell that’n up there that the 
other cabin’s on. I reck’n one’s all I 
need. I’ll take a thousand dollars for 
it, and—” 

“And I’ll give you a hundred for a 
quit-claim deed,” said Clell. 

Anybody but a pair of easy marks 
would have known Mr. Riley for what 
he was—a cold-blooded old reprobate, 
who would rob his grandmother’s 
grave for a penny. He swore and 
protested that the offer was an insult, 
but within an hour he had a hundred 
dollars which was more than he would 
have given for the whole of Arizona, 
and the partners had a quit-claim 
deed, written by Marshall and duly 
signed, together with the original pa¬ 
pers issued by the land office. This 
title wasn’t much as it stood, but if 
they made certain payments and did 
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certain things within a specified time, 
it would be perfect. 

They took possession of the cabin, 
and Marshall began to figure. He 
was figuring forty bales of alfalfa to 
the load, and a ready market at $1.50 
a bale, at the railroad. He took no 
account of the fact that when the 
railroad was built, alfalfa would be 
shipped in cheaper than that. In the 
midst of his figuring, while Clell was 
silently trying to figure out why he 
bought the claim, Old Gray Hoss hob¬ 
bled up to the cabin. 

“Howdy, gents. Been thinkin’ about 
these claims. You’d orter have one 
apiece. I’m getting old, and I’d sell 
out entire, if I got the right offer.” 

Now, Clell was putting up the 
money for the enterprise, and had 
been wondering why he had paid a 
hundred for a dry claim, where it 
never rained. Neither of the partners 
spoke. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” Mr. Riley 
went on. “You seem a likely pair of 
youngsters, that’s apt to make some¬ 
thing of this valley. I’m too old to 
work it. I’ll sell you the other claim 
for another hundred.” 

“No,” said Clell, “if it’s any good 
one claim is enough. If it isn’t any 
good, one claim is too much.” 

But Mr. Riley was no quitter, when 
he had set his hand to the plow. He 
came down to seventy-five, then to 
fifty, and finally offered to take a 
Winchester rifle and twenty-five dol¬ 
lars, and leave the valley. More for 
the riddance than for the land, Clell 
made the trade. 

Soon after noon, Mr Riley packed 
his most intimate belongings on the 
old gray plug and disappeared into 
the roughs at the south end of the 
valley. He had bumped two suckers, 
and it was not the first time he had 
done the like with those same two 
claims. 


IN HIS two years in the West, Clell 
Berry had seen very few safe 
deposit vaults—except the mountains, 
where nature had deposited her gold 
and silver and copper and had appar¬ 
ently thrown away the key. By tacit 
agreement, he was head of the firm, 
so he took all the papers in the land 
deal, folded them carefully, and 
placed them in his pocketbook. He 
noticed that the papers from the land 
office, on which the quit-claim deeds 
were based, had been much handled, 
and on one of them there was a 
splotch that looked like dried blood. 
He paid it no attention. So the pa¬ 
pers reposed in the old leather pock¬ 
etbook, which Clell always carried on 
his person. 

Clell wasn’t crazy, by any means. 
He was an engineer. He saw at a 
glance that with very little labor a 
dam could be built just above the 
upper cabin, and storm water enough 
stored to irrigate considerable land. 
As soon as Riley was out of sight, he 
picked up the remaining rifle, told 
Marshall he was going to take a look 
farther up the gorge, and left the 
cabin. 

It was little more than a mile from 
the cabin to the head of the creek, 
but owing to the curve it couldn’t be 
seen. Clell took his way up the gorge, 
scanning the ground with critical eye. 
A little way up the stream he came 
upon pools of water, with lush grass 
and weeds growing along the banks. 
Half a mile from the cabin the gorge 
became a crevasse, with towering 
walls of stone, and the stream a tiny 
ripple over the stone bed. By this 
time, he could see that the gorge 
ended, apparently, in the side of a 
mountain, with no way out, except 
the way he had come in. He went 
on, and came upon an immense blue 
pool of water under the overhanging 
cliffs. A hundred feet above him, a 
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tiny stream came over the precipice. 
It looked like a silver rope that un¬ 
raveled as it came on, until it was a 
broad tassel of spray by the time it 
struck the pool and cast a tiny rain¬ 
bow on the dark blue water. He was 
spellbound with the beauty of the 
thing. As he stood, looking in wonder, 
there was a great roar of water, 
seemingly all around him. 

At last he tore himself away from 
the beauty spot, searched out a way, 
and climbed the bluff on the east side 
of the creek. At the top of the bluff 
he walked around to where the little 
stream broke over the cliff, then 
stopped and caught his breath. The 
roaring water was not far to seek. 
About a hundred feet to the west of 
where he stood was the head of Little 
Bowlegs. A flood of pure, clear 
water was pouring through a deep, 
wide crevasse in the solid stone of 
the mountains. The tiny stream that 
flowed into Big Bowlegs was simply 
overflow from a low place in the stone 
banks that ran through an age-worn 
channel to the cliff. From where he 
stood, Clell could see his own valley, 
and could see that it was far wider 
and lower than that of Little Bow¬ 
legs. At that point, the head of 
Little Bowlegs was a straight, stone 
channel for several hundred feet, as 
If nature had labored at it for a mil¬ 
lion years, or some Titan had chis¬ 
eled an immense chute in the stone. 
The water was level with the top, 
and sweeping by with the speed of a 
railroad train. 

Clell turned from it, and started to 
find the source. He had gone but a 
little way, when climbing on to a 
ledge of stone he saw for the first 
time, the Basin Spring. It was a 
hundred feet across, and boiling and 
bubbling like an immense pot. He 
crept to the edge of the spring, and 
gingerly put his finger in the flood. 


It was icy cold! The melting snow 
of the mountains was finding its way 
to the sea through crevices and 
grottoes. 

Clell glanced up, and then started 
as he saw a woman standing on the 
other side of the basin. She was look¬ 
ing at him, but if she was speaking 
he couldn’t hear her for the rumble 
of the water. A little way beyond 
the woman was a cabin. There was a 
climbing rose by the cabin door, and 
just above the house, watered by a 
smaller spring, was a little garden 
patch and some green alfalfa. Here 
and there were bright spots where 
some homely flower bloomed. 

Walking around the rim, Clell 
crossed a brawling little stream that 
came from above the garden, and 
emptied into the basin. The woman 
didn’t run away. She didn’t seem the 
least frightened or embarrassed. Just 
surprised. She was a young woman, 
little more than a girl, and she was 
pretty. Clell said, "Good evening.” 
The girl’s teeth flashed white between 
red lips as she returned his greeting. 

“Do—do you—” and Clell stuck. 

“Yes,” laughed the girl. “Strange 
as it may seem, I do. I live in that 
cabin, with my father. Won’t you 
come and see him?” 

Clell would, and he did. On the 
way to the cabin he told the young 
woman his name was Clell Berry, and 
she told him her name was Jenny Ta¬ 
tum. How else could they be intro¬ 
duced? There was no one else to do 
it. That part of the.West was not 
very well up on conventionalities. 

The house was two big rooms, with 
a little lean-to at one side. Flowers 
were growing in every nook and 
cranny about the place. There was 
some home-like, gripping thing about 
this solitary cabin, lost here in the 
mountains, that Berry couldn’t ex¬ 
plain to himself just then. 
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WJS7HEN they entered the cabin, 
■ » the visitor saw a long-haired, 
bushy-whiskered old man, sitting by 
a window, fingering some bits of 
broken quartz. 

“This is my father, Mr. Tatum, 
Mr. Berry,” introduced Jenny. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” and the old 
man extended a gnarled and knotted 
hand. “Knew a Jim Berry, at Placer 
City. Any relation of yours?” 

“Why, I haven’t figured, but—er, 
that is, I don’t know, sir!” 

“Yes,” said Tatum, a little later, 
“I been prospecting here in these 
mountains, for twenty years or more. 
Everybody on the range knows Old 
Ranse Tatum. Most of ’em knows I 
got a cabin on the head of Bowlegs, 
but mighty few have ever seen it. 
How’d you find it? Prospecting?” 

“No, sir,” replied Clell. ‘T bought 
some claims down on Big Bowlegs.” 

“Claims? Claims? Why you got 
flimflammed. There’s no mining down 
there.” 

“Claims of land,” explained Clell. 

“Oh, squatter’s claims. Why, they 
ain’t worth a whoop. Why didn’t you 
take up that little pocket of land 
down on Little Bowlegs? Plenty of 
water to irrigate that. Can’t raise 
anything here without water.” 

“I was on a trade for that, but an¬ 
other fellow beat me to it.” 

“What! Another fellow? What’s 
his name? Know him?” 

“Yes, sir, I know him. Buck Sprad- 
ley is his name.” 

“Huh! This country is getting too 
thick settled for me. Don’t mind hav¬ 
ing one neighbor, but if they get too 
thick— Don’t matter on Bowlegs, 
though. I’ve prospected both 
branches, clean to the mouth, and 
never got color. Now, I struck a 
little pocket, over on the west prong 
of Hell Roarin’ Creek, in '72 I reck’n 
it was, and—” 


“Father, did you know the alfalfa 
was ready to cut again,” interrupted 
Jenny. 

“Reck’n it is. Now, there’s some¬ 
thing that’ll show you what good dirt 
and water will do in this country, Mr. 
Berry. Four years ago we built this 
cabin here at the Basin Spring. Noth¬ 
ing would do Jenny but we must have 
a garden patch. It raises all the fruit 
and vegetables we want, and enough 
alfalfa to feed my saddle mule, Jen¬ 
ny’s pony, and two burros. Why, 
back in '72, or maybe it was the next 
year, I struck a little pocket over 
on—” 

“Maybe Mr. Berry would like to 
see the garden, father,” interrupted 
Jenny, again. 

“Yes, I expect he would,” and 
reaching for his cane, Ranse Tatum 
rose and hobbled to the door. 

“I limp pretty bad yet,” the old 
fellow said, as they went toward the 
miniature farm, “but I’m getting bet¬ 
ter all the time. Pretty soon I wiH 
be able to make another round. I was 
up the range a ways last year, or 
maybe it was the year before, and 
fell and busted my leg. Minded me of 
the time I struck that little pocket, 
back in—” 

“Father, tell Mr. Berry how many 
times we cut this alfalfa in a year.” 

Diverted from his “little pocket” 
again, Tatum told Clell about the hay, 
and the fruit and vegetables that 
Jenny grew on the little plot of 
ground. 

“Yes, sir, it is wonderful what will 
grow on land in this country if you 
give it water, but Jenny’s the 
farmer,” he concluded. “I’m a pros¬ 
pector. Back in ’73, or maybe it was 
’74, I struck a little pock—” 

“There’s at least another acre of 
good land here, Mr. Berry,” said 
Jenny, again preventing her father 
from explaining about that little 
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pocket, “but I can’t get the water on 
it. It looks lower than the other, but 
the water won’t run that way.” 

“Well, now I haven’t figured, but 
if I had my instrument here I could 
fix it for you,” Clell said. 

“Oh, could you?” 

“Yes’m. All you have to do is find 
out which way is down-hill, and let 
the water run that way. If you want, 
I’ll bring up my instrument and 
figure it for you.” 

“I’d be so glad! That would make 
me quite a farm." 

That was the beginning of their ac¬ 
quaintance. Clell stayed an hour, and 
at Jenny’s invitation promised to 
come the next day and show her 
which way was down-hill. 

Old Ranse Tatum had tried a dozen 
times to tell about that little pocket 
on the west prong of Hell Roarin’ 
Creek, but every time Jenny would 
interrupt him. The facts were that 
old Ranse had been out on a prospect¬ 
ing trip three years before. Jenny 
had been with him. The old fellow 
had fallen off a bluff and had broken 
about everything that was breakable, 
knocking a dent in his head for good 
measure. 

Throughout his fight back to life, 
he muttered about that little pocket 
on west prong. He got up again, but 
was crippled for life, and now he only 
sat by the window looking at his 
pieces of quartz and muttering to 
himself about this pocket. Perfectly 
rational when roused out of his 
reverie, but when he had talked a few 
moments intelligently he would slip a 
cog and go back to that pocket. 

Clell looked again at the mammoth 
spring and speculated on how much, 
or rather how little, labor would be 
required to turn a sufficient amount 
of that great volume of water into his 
valley, to irrigate all the farm land he 
and his partner had. It was the heart 


of a primitive wilderness. Doubtless 
this was the first time a trained eye 
ever had studied the possibilities of 
the spring as an irrigation project. 

Reaching the bed of the gorge by a 
perilous climb, Clell gave one hurried 
glance at the beautiful silver rope, 
which he meant to enlarge until he 
could climb by it to fortune, and, sub¬ 
consciously he was thinking of a won¬ 
derful woman. 

“Clell Berry,” he muttered to him¬ 
self, “you’re just about the luckiest 
man in the world. Lucky in coming 
to Arizona, in the first place; lucky in 
meeting up with John Marshall; 
lucky that Buck Spradley beat you to 
the claim on Little Bowlegs; lucky 
that you bought out both of Riley’s 
claims, and—just lucky every way,, 
that’s all,” and he whistled a merry 
tune as he hurried on down the gorge. 

r WAS almost sunset when he got 
in sight of the cabin. He could 
see only one of the horses and Mar¬ 
shall was not in sight. He sensed 
something wrong and quickened his 
pace. He found his partner bound 
and gagged, on the dirt floor of the 
cabin. There was a frightful lump 
on his head, where he had been 
struck a heavy blow, and he was 
groaning with pain. 

“Who did this!” demanded Clell. 

“I don’t know,” replied Marshall 
weakly. “After you left, I lay down 
to take a little nap. When I woke, or 
rather when I came to, I was bound 
and gagged and my head was burst¬ 
ing.” 

Clell forgot the wonderful story of 
luck that he was going to tell his 
partner. The first thought that came 
to his mind, as he removed the gag 
and unbound Marshall’s hands even 
before Marshall had spoken, was that 
Buck Spradley was at the bottom of 
this outrage. Clell, like most good- 
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natured, fair-minded men, was a ter¬ 
ror when he was mad, and he was 
good and mad now. There was plenty 
of room in that country for the few 
people in it, without crowding, and 
he didn’t mean to be crowded. Buck 
Spradley had found out, in some way, 
and had come into the Bowleg? coun¬ 
try to beat him out of a claim. He 
had succeeded and ought to be satis¬ 
fied. 

As soon as Marshall was a little 
better, Clell dug into a pack and got 
out an old Colt’s .45. He buckled it 
on, grimly. 

“Seems like you have to fight for 
what you get in this country, same as 
anywhere else,” he said. “I didn’t 
want to fight, but if nothing else will 
do, I’m in.” 

Marshall tottered over to a bat¬ 
tered old grip, and hauled out an old 
hogleg. He buckled it on, dragged it 
from the holster, and spun the cylin¬ 
der awkwardly. It was a piece of 
comedy to watch him, and Clell 
laughed outright. 

“Oh, I know it’s a joke, Clell, but 
—but—I’ll do my best to shoot the 
next fellow that—oh, hell! I’m not 
fit for the frontier. Let’s hitch up 
and get out of here.” 

“Hitch up what? Didn’t you know 
one of the horses was gone?” 

“No.” 

“Well, it’s true, and I’ve been won¬ 
dering why they didn’t take both. 
Looks like—” 

“I know why. Nobody on earth but 
me can catch Old Seelum, when he’s 
turned loose. I turned them loose 
to graze.” 

“Well, here we are. I might put 
the saddle on Seelum, and try to track 
the thief down, but it would be 
foolish. I don’t know the country. 
The thief has got four or five hours 
start. Guess we’ll have to let him 
go—for the present.” 


Clell knew Buck Spradley was a 
bully and a gambler, but never 
thought of him before as an out-and- 
out thief. The thoroughness with 
which the marauder had gone 
through their effects, after putting 
Marshall out, didn’t escape Clell. 
There was evidence, also, that Mar¬ 
shall’s pockets had been gone 
through, but not a thing was miss¬ 
ing. This puzzled Clell, but he made 
no mention of it to his partner, who, 
apparently had troubles enough. 

T HEY ate supper, tied Seelum to 
the wagon, right at the cabin 
door, where they could watch him, 
then sat smoking in silence. Finally, 
Marshall broke out railing at him¬ 
self for getting them into a mess. 

“Oh, cut that out!” growled Clell. 
“I’m the one that caused it all, by 
making an enemy of Buck Spradley, 
but I never did know how he came to 
hate me so. Don’t blame yourself. 
You’re hurt worse than I am. You’ve 
lost a horse and got a cracked head. 
I’ve only lost a couple of hundred dol¬ 
lars—and that ain’t lost yet, I don’t 
think.” 

The last words Clell spoke, as they, 
went to bed, were: “I’m going to 
sleep with one eye open, and if any¬ 
body fools around this cabin before 
morning, I’ll do my best to keep him 
with us.” 

It was past midnight, and the wan¬ 
ing moon had risen, when they both 
woke and sprang up to listen. The 
pounding hoofs of a running horse 
came thundering up the valley. They 
drew their guns and stood tensely 
waiting. Grim determination was on 
their faces. Neither of them had ever 
been in a gun-fight, but they were 
willing to try. The lone horse gal¬ 
loped into view, a length of frayed 
rope flying at its neck. It was See- 
lum’s mate, come home. 
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“Good!” cried Clell. “Now we are 
whole again, except your cracked 
head.” 

“And that’ll heal,” said Marshall, 
as he secured a rope and tied up the 
returning horse. “I won’t go to sleep 
at the switch again.” 

“Marshall,” said Clell, next morn¬ 
ing after breakfast, “there’s no use 
trying to fool ourselves about this 
thing. We’re up against trouble. 
Somebody—I don’t know who it is— 
don’t want us to have these claims. 
If you say the word, we’ll pull up 
and leave.” 

“If I say the word! Do you want 
to quit?” 

“Not any. I never wanted to do 
anything as much as I want to stick 
on and fight this thing out.” 

“Talk sense, then,” said Marshall. 
“I wouldn’t live more than fifteen 
minutes anywhere else, and I’d get 
more pleasure out of taking one shot 
at the gent that cracked me over the 
head than I could ever get in any 
other way. Let’s take the balance of 
our stuff out of the wagon and go to 
housekeeping right.” 

That afternoon, Clell fished his 
transit out of his kit of surveyor’s 
instruments and told Marshall he 
wanted to group the gorge again and 
take some levels. 

“Go ahead,” coughed Marshall. “1 
haven’t got wind enough to go with 
you, but I’ve got good eyes and I 
won’t be caught asleep again.” 

After finding Marshall bound and 
gagged, Clell didn’t mention his dis¬ 
covery at the head of the gorge. He’d 
take some levels and make sure that 
he could do what looked so easy be¬ 
fore he told his partner about it. 

ACK at the Tatum cottage, Clell 
set up his instrument, osten¬ 
sibly to do a bit of engineering for 
Jenny Tatum. He could have handled 


her problem by simply looking at the 
ground. An hour’s work with the 
pick and shovel, and he had water on 
the little plot of ground. Incidentally, 
he had found out something he 
wanted to know about the stone that 
lay between the basin spring and the 
bluff where his silver rope hung over. 

“I don’t know how I can ever repay 
you for putting the water on the bal¬ 
ance of my little farm,” said Jenny 
Tatum, as he was about to take his 
leave. 

“I’ll take part of the vegetables 
that grow on it,” grinned Clell. 

“Oh, shame on me! Why didn’t I 
think to offer you some vegetables. 
There are plenty here. Take what 
you like.” 

“Not this time,” he said. “This old 
transit is load enough. There’s some¬ 
thing that I would like to have, 
though.” 

“And that is?” 

"Permission to turn some of the 
water from the basin spring into Big 
Bowlegs, so I can irrigate my land.” 

“Turn it all in there, if you want 
to. It’s below my farm. Can you do 
it?” 

“I don’t know how I can ever repay 
in a week or two, and I can tell you 
then.” 

Jenny Tatum, the prospector’s 
daughter, watched Clell’s broad shoul¬ 
ders until they went out of sight over 
the bluff. There was an odd light in 
her brown eyes. She was wondering 
if he really could turn that flood of 
water onto his land. Certainly he 
could, she told herself. A man like 
that could do anything. There was 
another thought, still back of that in 
her mind, as she turned to where old 
Ranse was mumbling over his bits of 
quartz at the cabin door. 

Clell found Marshall undisturbed. 
On his former return from the Ta¬ 
tum cabin, his story had been held 
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back by the condition in which he had 
found his partner. Now there v/as 
another cause—just pure jealousy. 
He would not have admitted it— 
didn't even know it, in fact—but, 
subconsciously, he was telling him¬ 
self that he had found this wonderful 
woman and didn't want her to meet 
this polished, affable John Marshall, 
with his music, until— That was as 
far as his mind went. It refused to 
set a date for the meeting. 

Only once had he been a bit sus¬ 
picious of this partner whom he had 
picked up in a moment at the con¬ 
struction camp. That was when they 
met Mosby and he found that the 
two men were acquainted. 

“We’ve got to go down to the near¬ 
est land office in the morning,” an¬ 
nounced Clell, as they sat smoking 
after supper. “I want to be sure of 
our title to these claims.” 

“Think they’re worth the trouble, 
with no water on them?” asked Mar¬ 
shall. 

“Yes. I think we can put water 
on them, with a little work, but I 
won't do the work for someone else.” 

The following morning, they loaded 
their effects into the wagon, and left 
at daylight. Clell made the mental 
note that it looked as if they were 
abandoning their claims and won¬ 
dered what Spradley’s next move 
would be. 

It was fifty miles to the nearest 
land office. Arrived there, it was dis¬ 
covered that the documents were all 
regular. The payment of nominal 
fees for the recording of the papers 
and going through certain forms per¬ 
fected the title to the two claims, one 
in the name of Clell Berry and the 
other in the name of John Marshall. 

“Now let Spradley crack his whip,” 
said Clell, as they left the land office. 
“That land is ours, ‘To have and to 
hold, etc.’ ” 


“I’m afraid I’ve let you in for a 
lot of trouble,” said Marshall, in a 
doubtful tone. 

“Trouble! You’ve let me in for a 
fortune and the only life worth liv¬ 
ing.” 

“You are an enthusiastic farmer,” 
smiled Marshall. He didn’t know 
that there was more than the 
promise of green fields, back there on 
Bowlegs, to Clell Berry. 

A BOUT noon, on the fourth day, 
their wagon, now heavily laden, 
and containing, among other things, 
some bags of alfalfa and other seeds, 
rattled into the Valley on Big Bow¬ 
legs. Clell had feared Spradley would 
bum the cabins in their absence. The 
valley was just as it had been when 
they first entered it. Even Old Gray 
Hoss Riley was standing in the door 
of the first cabin, and the old gray 
bag o’ bones was cropping the dry 
bunch grass. 

“Mawnin’, gents,” greeted Gray 
Hoss. “I been on a little prospectin’ 
trip over east a ways. I draps in here 
last night about dark, to see how you 
fellows makes out in yo’ new home. 
Don’t see nobody around, so I stays 
all night in the cabin. Where y’all 
been?” 

“Down to the railroad to get some 
bacon and flour,” replied Clell. 

No effort was made by either of 
the partners to detain Mr. Riley, and 
he soon left, going down Big Bow¬ 
legs, just as he had done on that first 
day when they had bought him out. 

“Wonder what that old devil is 
hanging around here for,” growled 
Clell, when Riley was out of hearing. 

“Oh, he’s just a shiftless old pros¬ 
pector,” replied Marshall. “The moun¬ 
tains are full of them. They’re no 
good to themselves or anyone else. 
The hundred and twenty-five you 
paid him has made him rich. He'll go 
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on hunting a fortune, now, until his 
money is gone. Then he’ll freeze to 
death in a blizzard or starve in the 
desert. Most of them are half crazy.” 

Clell thought of Old Ranse Tatum, 
but didn’t mention him. 

“Well, Mr. Riley is one prospector 
that I can get along without,” he 
said, instead. "I’ve got a hunch that 
he’s acquainted with Buck Spradley. 
Our title to these claims is good, and 
I mean to stay here. If he comes 
snooping around here again, I’m go¬ 
ing to find out why.” 

A little way above the upper cabin, 
which the partners had selected as 
their home, a natural dam lay across 
the creek. It looked as if, at some 
time, Nature had hurled down part 
of a mountain, and the seamed stone 
had landed across the gorge. Their 
water supply came from what was 
supposed to be a spring, at the upper 
end of the long pool formed by the 
dam. That is, at the upper end of 
what would have been a deep pool, a 
quarter of a mile long, had there been 
any water in it. The partners drove 
the wagon around the end of the dam 
and on toward the spring which Clell 
knew was nothing but the water 
from his silver rope, and which trick¬ 
led down the gorge under the 
gravel that covered the solid stone 
floor. 

“Must have been ten years since it 
rained in this country,” commented 
Marshall, “or there’d be water in that 
place.” 

"Fissure in it,” replied Clell. 
"That’s what those ten bags of ce¬ 
ment are for. Nature has done just 
about everything for us, up here. All 
we have to do is put on a few fin¬ 
ishing touches, and we’ll have a 
paradise.” 

On high ground, near the spring, a 
good part of their load was unloaded, 
beneath some bushes, and covered up. 


“I feel better,” said Clell, as the 
wagon rattled back down to the 
cabin. “I know what dynamite will 
do, and I don’t enjoy riding on a load 
of it.” 

Back at the cabin they unloaded a 
plow, hoes, shovels, bags of seeds, 
and miscellaneous supplies. 

“Now we’re all set!” cried Clell, as 
he wiped the sweat from his face. 
"Can you plow, Marshall?” 

“I think so. I never plowed much, 
but I have a general working knowl¬ 
edge of the business,” and Marshall 
smiled in his whiskers. 

“I don’t mean to be bossy,” said 
Clell, “but the job of stopping the fis¬ 
sure in the dam and turning water 
from that spring I found is too hard 
for you. If you'll keep house and 
plow a little on both claims, just to 
show our good faith as homesteaders, 
I’ll work at the water problem.” 

“Fine! You’re the boss, Clell. If 
it hadn’t been for you, I’d either have 
starved to death or else I’d be back 
at the old home, broke, coughing 
away the little time left me, with ev¬ 
erybody pitying me and at the same 
time wishing I was out of the way. 
I'd rather be dead. Yes, I’ll plow what 
I can. You go right ahead and boss 
the job.” 

Two weeks passed. Clell was off 
by daylight, every morning, and re¬ 
turned at dark. Marshall saw the 
white, limy drill dust on Clell’s over¬ 
alls, and knew he was preparing to 
blast some stone, but he asked no 
questions. He, too, was busy. He 
had plowed a considerable patch of 
land on the upper claim, and enough 
on the lower one to show good inten¬ 
tions. 

VERY day, these two weeks, 
Clell had eaten a good dinner of 
fresh vegetables, wholesome bread 
and meat and coffee, at the Tatum 
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cabin, while Old Ranse’s dog spumed 
the lunch he invariably carried. He 
felt ashamed of not telling Marshall 
what was at the head of the gorge, 
but he just couldn’t do it. He was 
willing to work for his sick partner, 
and to divide everything else with 
him, but Jenny Tatum was a differ¬ 
ent matter. 

Every day Jenny Tatum watched 
from the cabin door as Clell drove the 
long chum drill into the soft stone 
barrier that lay between him and a 
fortune, and he began to hope. True, 
she knew nothing about him, but con¬ 
ventions must be dispensed with on 
the frontier. He knew nothing about 
her, except that her father was a 
half-mad old prospector, but that 
made no difference to him. There was 
no other woman on earth like Jenny, 
to him, and he knew there never 
could be. 

She had come out to where he was 
at work, late that afternoon, as she 
often did, and stood "watching him 
draw the long drill and clean the 
drillings from the hole with the nar¬ 
row iron spoon. 

“That’s the last hole,” said Clell, as 
he looked up at her. “Pretty soon 
I'll shoot them, and then I’ll have 
water on my land.” 

“And pretty soon after that you’ll 
be busy on your farm and forget 
where the water comes from,” she 
said, and there was a wistful note in 
her voice. 

“Not in a thousand years!” and 
Clell’s voice trembled. “I’ve got 
everything ready to turn the water 
into Big Bowlegs, but unless—” and 
he stopped. 

“Unless, what?” murmured Jenny. 

“Unless I can have you, I don’t 
want any water, don’t want any farm. 
It would mean nothing to me. I’ll go 
back to rambling.” 

He looked into her eyes, and the 


next instant she was in his arms. The 
only other work Clell did that day 
was to take a sledge and cold chisel 
and break away the stone at the low 
rim of the basin. This let out enough 
water to enlarge his silver rope about 
a hundred times. As he went down 
the gorge, water was gurgling over 
the stones, and he knew there would 
be plenty in the great pool by morn¬ 
ing, with which to mix his cement 
and close the fissure. Then he would 
be ready to turn the stream into his 
enchanted valley. Then would come 
wealth, and—Jenny. 

He said nothing of all this to Mar¬ 
shall, but he couldn’t help showing 
his happiness in his beaming counte¬ 
nance. Marshall saw it and attributed 
it to the buoyant health which his 
partner had and which he himself 
could never regain. Marshall had a 
“fiddling fit” on him that night. He 
rarely played, except when he was 
low-spirited. He hadn’t plowed any 
that day. The fact, was, he had had 
a slight hemorrhage but had said 
nothing about it. 

On into the night the violin poured 
out its melody, but it was mostly sad, 
classical compositions. Clell sat in 
the cabin door, listened and won¬ 
dered. The sad music had driven the 
gay mood from his heart. He thought 
of Buck Spradley, of Old Gray Hoss 
Riley, of Mosby and his apparent in¬ 
timacy with Marshall. Someone 
wanted him out of the valley. Who 
could it be, except Spradley? Why 
had he kept quiet the last two weeks ? 
He wasn’t the kind to give up with¬ 
out a fight. Ugly thoughts marched 
through Clell’s mind, like platoons of 
enemy soldiers. When at last they 
went to bed, sleep didn’t .come quickly 
as usual, and he was restless when he 
did finally sleep. 

Clell woke with a start and sat up 
on his pallet. The moon was shining 
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brightly and Marshall’s pallet was 
vacant. Clell called to him, and he 
answered from just outside the door. 
A moment later, he came in. 

“I’ve got a blue spell tonight, 
Clell,” he said. “Been sitting out 
there on the old wagon tongue, look¬ 
ing at the moon, as I have so often 
done since Eve been in this country. 
It looks as if one could almost reach 
the moon and stars. Do you believe in 
premonitions?” 

“No,” laughed Clell. “Guess my 
liver’s too active for that,” and he 
stretched out on his pallet. 

The two horses had been driven up 
the gorge, above the spring, and left 
to graze on the greener grass and 
weeds they found there. There was 
a dead stillness over the place, and 
Clell fell asleep again. It seemed to 
him that he had slept but a moment 
when Marshall shook him by the arm. 

“Wake up, Clell,” he whispered. 
“Listen!” 

I N THE great stillness, they could 
hear the hoofs of several horses 
coming up the valley. 

“They’re coming to drive us out 
this time,” said Marshall, calmly. 

“And we won’t drive worth a 
damn!” snapped Clell, as he drew on 
his trousers and boots, buckled on his 
pistol, and sprang for his rifle that 
stood in the corner. “Will you stay 
with me, if it comes to a fight, Mar¬ 
shall?” 

“I’ll stay as long as I last, Clell, but 
I’m afraid I won’t be much help. I 
never was in a gun-fight, and—” 
“Hello, in there!” called a voice 
from the outside. 

“Hello, yourself,” returned Clell. 
“What do you want?” 

“Come out here.” 

“Can’t right now. I’m busy. State 
your business; I can hear you.” 

“All right. We come to notify you 


nesters to get out of this valley. This 
is a cow country, and we don’t aim 
to have any farmers in it.” 

“Oh, you won’t have any farms?” 
Clell answered. “Well, now you listen 
to me. There’s one little farm on 
Bowlegs that’s going to stay right 
here. We have a title to the land, 
from the Government, and if you 
don’t get away from here and stay 
away, somebody’ll get hurt.” 

The reply was a volley of shots. 
Peering out through a crack, Clell 
had seen six mounted men. One of 
them was Old Gray Hoss Riley. The 
others were strangers. Buck Spradley 
wasn’t with them. As the bullets 
spattered the cabin wall, one or two 
coming through cracks, dell's rifle 
spat a streak of flame, and Riley slid 
from his eld gray bag o’ bones. 

“Get down and rush ’em, fellers!” 
called the man who had been the 
spokesman and seemed to be the 
leader. “They’re just a coupla 
damned tenderfoots.” 

At the word, Clell and Marshall 
both began working their guns. Clell 
was mad, now, and beside himself 
with rage. 

“Come on in, damn yon!” he called 
out, in a lull of the firing, as he 
shoved fresh cartridges through the 
loading-gate of his Winchester. “My 
feet may be tender, but my hands are 
hard from honest work. I can’t shoot 
much, but I can hit like hell!” 

The gang dismounted and bunched 
for a rush. Two streams of fire from 
the cabin wall poured into them. Two 
more of the six went down. The 
other three fled toward their horses. 

Through his lookout, Clell saw four 
more men gallop up to the fray, 

“Reinforcements! Now we will 
have it!” he growled. 

Marshall, leaning against the wall, 
coughed slightly but said nothing. He 
had said he would stay as long as he 
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lasted, and he was staying. Clell had 
no time to look at his partner. A 
funny thing was happening out there 
in the moonlight. The four newcom¬ 
ers had covered the three survivors 
of the battle, and coolly handcuffed 
them. 

“Hello, within there!” called one. 

“All right,” replied Clell. “What’s 
on your mind? Want a little of the 
same?” 

“Not any, thank you I” laughed the 
man. “We’re state Rangers and tried 
to catch this gang before they got 
here. Let’s suspend hostilities, and 
see what you have done to them.” 

At that instant, Clell heard a chok¬ 
ing noise from Marshall’s corner of 
the cabin, and turned just in time to 
see his partner turn loose the wall to 
which he had been holding and slump 
to the floor. 

Clell lit the old battered lantern, 
and the captain of the Ranger squad 
came in. 

“One dead, and two hurt bad 
enough to hold ’em for a while, on 
the outside. What’s the casualty list 
in here?” 

“My partner’s hit,” faltered Clell, 
looking up from where he knelt by 
the side of Marshall, who was cov¬ 
ered with blood. 

The ranger went over the still 
form that lay on the floor. 

“Yes, your partner’s hit pretty 
hai'd.” A moment later he said: “He’s 
dead. I guess that bullet caused his 
death, but the blood didn’t come from 
his wound.” Then, lowering his voice, 
“He was a lunger, wasn’t he?” 

Clell nodded. 

“I thought so,” continued the 
ranger. “It’s murder, just the same, 
and will be the finish of this gang. 
We’ve been" trying to catch them with 
the goods for a year. It is a regular 
organized business. They have filed 
on claims like this all along the foot¬ 


hills. A tenderfoot comes along; some 
member steers him to one of the 
claims, telling him it can be bought 
for a song. He buys it, and then the 
gang runs him off.” 

By this time, they had walked to 
the door. In spite of the battle and of 
Marshall’s death, Clell was thinking 
of another matter. 

“What about that claim on Little 
Bowlegs?” he asked. 

“That,” replied the Ranger captain, 
“was another one they used. The land 
is worthless, but there’s plenty of 
water, and the green settler grabbed 
it. Fellow by the name of Mosby 
worked it. They hadn’t bumped a 
sucker for months, and we thought 
they’d quit. Then a few days ago a 
man named Spradley came to us with 
a tale about trading for Mosby’s 
claim and afterward being run rag¬ 
ged until he left it. Then we heard 
somebody was plowing the claims on 
Big Bowlegs, and hurried up here.” 

Clell said nothing. He was pretty 
sure Spradley knew all about the 
claim on Little Bowlegs, and had in¬ 
tended to bump him with it, but had 
been caught in his own net. 

Came morning, and the Rangers 
helped Clell bury his late partner on 
a bit of rising ground at the edge of 
the valley. 

“Now, Mr. Berry,” said the Ranger 
captain, “we’ll pay you to take your 
wagon and haul this quiet gent, who 
was wanted dead or alive, Gray Hoss 
and the other cripple, and the three 
sound ones, down to headquarters.’* 

“You can take the team and bring 
it back,” said Clell. “I don’t want to 
leave here just now.” 

“Don’t blame you much. We’ll send 
the team back, and also a split out of 
the reward money.” 

“Just send the team. Don’t think 
I could use any money I got that 
way,” said Clell. 
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I T WAS midafternoon. John Mar¬ 
shall’s old brown violin lay silent 
In its case. Clell had looked through 
the dead man’s meager effects. There 
was nothing but some odds and ends 
of clothing and a book or two. Noth¬ 
ing to identify him. No former ad¬ 
dress. From a little bunch of keys 
found in Marshall's pocket, he fitted 
one to a leather-bound, trunk-shaped 
valise and opened it. Here, Clell ex¬ 
pected to find papers that would tell 
whom to notify of his partner’s 
death. What he did find was a single 
sheet of paper. The last will and tes¬ 
tament of John Marshall, dated the 
day before and written in ink, in a 
clear hand and scholarly language. It 
left his wagon and team, his interest 
in the claims, and all his earthly ef¬ 
fects to McClellan Berry. 

Clell folded it reverently and placed 
it in his pocketbook for safe keeping. 
Whoever and whatever Marshall may 
have been, there was no evidence 
now. A little heap of paper ashes in 
the fireplace, evidently made the day 
before, and unnoticed by Clell until 
now, bore mute testimony of the 
man’s thoroughness. Clell was think¬ 
ing sadly, that they had buried him 
almost before he was cold, when a 
shadow fell in the cabin door. He 
started violently, and turned to see 
the tear-stained face of Jenny Ta¬ 
tum! 

“Wha-whafs the matter?” stam¬ 
mered Clell. 

“Fa-father’s d-dead!” Jenny 
sobbed, as she sank to a proffered 
camp stool. 

Then she sobbed out her story. Old 
Ranse had spells in which he fell and 
became unconscious. A doctor had 
told her once it was caused by clots 
on the brain and that some time it 
would kill him. That morning he had 
fallen, and in spite of all her efforts 
the old prospector’s spirit had gone 


to investigate the “little pocket” in 
another held. 

When she had rested a while, Clell 
took up his pick and shovel and si¬ 
lently led the way up the gorge. 
There was nothing to say. At least, 
his tongue was not schooled to say 
the things that might be said, so he 
used the true language of sympathy 
—silenee. 

In a little cove, above the garden, 
under a juniper tree, Clell made a 
grave. Then he took up, tenderly, the 
emaciated body of the broken old 
prospector, and laid it to its last 
long sleep. When the last shovel¬ 
ful of earth had been replaced, 
they returned to the cabin, and sat 
in the doorway as the sun sank in 
the west. 

Jenny told him she had no one to 
go to, no relatives, no friends. Her 
mother, who had died when she was 
twelve, had taught her many things; 
among others, to be a true woman. 
After her mother’s death, she had 
gone from place to place with her 
father. The last four years, they had 
lived in this cabin, spending spar¬ 
ingly of the proceeds of the “little 
pocket,” of which Ranse was always 
talking. It was about gone now. Their 
last trip to the little mining town, 
thirty miles over the range, had al¬ 
most cleaned it up. 

“I don’t want you to go to anybody 
else, Jenny,” faltered Clell, “but—” 

“I know, Clell. You’re thinking 
about a preacher, and everything reg¬ 
ular, like that. I been thinking about 
that, too. We can make a trip down 
to the settlement and get married 
regular, so people won’t talk.” 

“Another thing, Jenny. When I 
drilled the holes for those blasts, I 
didn’t think about anything but get¬ 
ting water into Big Bowlegs. If I ever 
fire them, there won’t be a splinter 
left of your cabin—” 
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“That’s all right, Clell. I won’t 
need it any more. I'm going -with you. 
Wait until I put a few things in a 
bag. We’ll get the rest before you fire 
the blasts.” 

Together they went back down the 
gorge in the purple dusk. 

T HE team came back and a week 
later the fissure in the dam was 
closed. A mighty thunder of blasts 
shook the mountains, and the waters 
of Bowlegs Creek changed their 
course. Little Bowlegs was a dry 
gorge after that, and Mosby’s worth¬ 


less claim became a barren spot of 
mountain. 

Old records of Yavapai County, 
running back to early territorial 
days, carry the information that Mc¬ 
Clellan Berry and Jenny Tatum were 
duly married on a certain date, ap¬ 
proximately that of the great blast. 
Down where Bowlegs once sank into 
the sand, there is now a great reser¬ 
voir, and many hundreds of acres of 
fruit and alfalfa, but Clell’s old claim 
on Big Bowlegs was the pioneer, and 
still yields its crop of green gold. 
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TROUBLE 



by HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


An old Texas cow horse sees his first rodeo and corkscrews the world's champion bronc 
twister to a fare-thee-well. 


D OZING in the pole corral, Peri¬ 
cles switched flies and rumi¬ 
nated. Fat and sleek in his 
retirement from active service, never¬ 
theless the old cowhorse was not 
happy. The great Annersley ranch, 
once ranged by lean, vicious long¬ 
horns, had become an Old Ladies’ 
Home; dairy cattle. Tame cows that 


didn’t know the difference between a 
reata and a clothesline! 

Other innovations distressed Peri¬ 
cles: a malodorous gasoline engine. 
Electric lights. An electric churn and 
separator. And though hesitating to 
believe it, he had heard that the 
cows were milked by machinery. 
‘Alfalfa, Guernseys and electric 
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lights! Longhorns, lanterns and 
bunch grass had been good enough in 
his day. 

Pericles gazed pensively at the 
distant southern hills. He and the 
boss had worked on many a roundup 
at the foot of those hills. Then, the 
boss seemed to think he couldn’t get 
along without him. But now when 
Peter Annersley wanted to inspect 
the stock he climbed into a roaring 
contraption on wheels and whizzed 
down the Malibu road instead of 
stepping up on a proper cowhorse 
and doing the job in a dignified man¬ 
ner. Yonder in the lean-to hung 
Peter’s saddle, chaps and rope- 
mementos of romance gone to seed. 

Yes, times and the shape of men’s 
legs had changed. Once you could see 
a right extensive stretch of range 
between almost any pair of legs that 
happened along. But you couldn’t 
even see daylight between most of 
the legs that visited the rancho now. 

Everybody seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten what a horse was made for. 
Looked as though the next genera¬ 
tion would be bom with wheels in 
place of legs. 

Pericles heaved a sigh. He, Peri¬ 
cles, one time top-horse and pride of 
a wild unfenced domain had become 
a mere corral ornament, a nose-bag 
pensioner. Yes, the importunate buzz 
wagon had at last triumphed over 
the bronco. 

' H P ERICLES pricked an ear. A 
strange motor truck was rolling 
solemnly up the driveway. Huh! One 
of the Guernseys just back from a 
trip to one of those fashionable 
health resorts, eh ? These feeble¬ 
minded dairy cattle were always be¬ 
ing doctored for insomnia, high blood 
pressure, melancholia, or something! 

And that truck! Pericles glared. 
Clumsy,. snoring contraption. No 


head or tail to the thing! Just barged 
right into the premises like a run¬ 
away box car. 

As a matter of habit, Pericles 
sniffed. Cow in that truck? No, that 
wasn’t cow! His head came up with 
a snort. It was horse! Horses riding 
in automobiles! What next? 

A pair of fancy boots swung out 
of the truck. Long legs, crimson shirt 
and wide Stetson followed. Pericles 
stared. What was this? Not a mail¬ 
order dude, and not a regular cow¬ 
hand. Legs of a bronc rider, but 
didn’t look like a cattleman. Voice, as 
he inquired for Peter Annersley, un¬ 
doubtedly originated in Texas. 

Pericles stared suspiciously at the 
crimson-shirted intruder. Was the 
flaming Texan some new kind of 
veterinary? Lord! The present one 
was bad enough. 

Old “Bleak” Saunders came from 
the ranchhouse—shook hands with 
Crimson Shirt. Bleak was lean, 
leathery and about as talkative as a 
cliff. The stranger was tall, heavy¬ 
muscled and smooth of face. Strong, 
steady talker, too. 

“Pete said to see you . south 
pasture . . . Grain ’em once a day. 
Yes, Rodeo in Rainbow and fif¬ 
teenth. ...” 

Slowly it dawned on Pericles. The 
visiting broncos in the truck were 
not honest cowponies, but renegades 
and outlaws. He knew the breed! Un¬ 
fit for decent society and too lazy to 
do a day’s work, they toured the 
country from rodeo to rodeo, giving 
exhibitions of violence that would 
make a self-respecting cowhorse 
blush. 

A gesture from Crimson Shirt and 
the truck wallowed down the lane to¬ 
ward the pasture gate. Scorn in his 
eye, the smell of strange horses in 
his nose, Pericles saw the unloaded 
broncos spread over the south pas- 
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ture, grazing eagerly. The empty 
truck returned to the water tank. 
Pericles curled his lip. Trucks! 
Couldn't even drink when they were 
thirsty. Had to have it poured into 
'em! 

Crimson Shirt and his truck driver 
sauntered over to the corral. Pericles 
flattened his ears. Crimson Shirt, 
looking at him, laughed. 

“Looks like he might have been a 
horse, once.” 

“I'd say he was a whole lot of 
horse, right now.” 

Crimson Shirt favored his truck 
driver with a contemptuous smile. 

“Oh, he’d do to haul eggs.” 

Pericles glared. 

A sleek, fawn colored roadster 
swept sinuously up the lane, stopping 
just back of the truck. Pericles recog¬ 
nized Mary Annersley gazing round 
the windshield. 

“Would you lamp the skirt 1” said 
Crimson Shirt to his truck driver. 

Lamp the skirt! Pericles was 
puzzled. Whose clothing was going 
to be set on fire now? 

Mary leaned from her roadster. 
“Good morning, everybody! But why 
the blockade?” 

Hat in hand “Curly” Smith, he of 
the crimson shirt, moved gracefully 
up to Mary’s car. “My string of 
broncs, ma’m. We show in Rainbow 
the fifteenth.” 

“But this is only the twelfth.” 

Pericles saw that Mary was staring 
at Mr. Smith’s ornate riding boots. 
He saw also that Mr. Smith was im¬ 
mediately conscious of his highly 
illustrated footgear. 

“If you don’t like them boots, 
ma’m, I’ll throw ’em away.” 

“It isn't just the boots.” Mary ac¬ 
celerated the motor. But Curly Smith 
merely smiled an eighteen carat 
smile. 

Mary glanced toward Pericles, who 


had turned his back in disgust. “Why, 
what in the world is the matter with 
Perry? Is he sick?” 

Curly Smith shrugged a contemp¬ 
tuous shoulder. “Reckon there’s 
nothin’ wrong with the old crowbait 
except he’s got a little age on him.” 

“Is that so?” said Mary coolly. 
“Are those your horses in the south 
pasture, Mister Smith?” 

“Yes ma’m. I got a contract with 
Pete Annersley to pasture ’em till 
the show. You know Pete?” 

“Yes, I know Pete. He was my 
father, once, Mister Smith.” 

“Yes, ma’m. I’m Curly Smith, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Not in the least, if you don’t.” 

Pericles chuckled to himself. So did 
the truck driver. 

“There was a little dirt in that 
one,” the latter mumbled. “Curly 
lamps the skirt and gets an eyeful 
of soot!” 

Mary smiled at Mr. Smith. “As the 
rodeo won’t be until the fifteenth,” 
she said, “would you mind moving 
your truck out of my way?” 

ERICLES noted that Curly 
Smith’s color blended nicely with 
his shirt. Got a little excited, too. 
Jumped in the truck and started up 
the lane without waiting for the 
driver. But the driver didn’t seem to 
mind. Just stood there and watched 
Mary’s roadster shoot past the truck, 
and then grinned. 

“Had it coming to him at that! 
The big stiff is so stuck on himself 
you’d think he was twins!” 

Pericles gazed indifferently at a fly 
on his shoulder. Wasn’t any zip left 
in the flies, nowadays. Of the great 
army of flies that had once bivou¬ 
acked in the corral only a few weak- 
kneed and toothless veterans re¬ 
mained. Hardly had gimp enough to 
hang on after they landed on you. 
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And no wonder! Stables, bams, cor¬ 
rals—almost everything around the 
place except the boss, sprayed with 
creosote twice a week. That was the 
new veterinary. Might be a good cow 
doctor, but he wore horn-rimmed 
glasses and a white collar and smelled, 
too antiseptic to- be true. 

Now old Doc Leadbetter, he was a 
horse doctor. Fat and human and 
smelled of whisky. Knew horses and 
respected their feelings. When you 
had a touch of colic he didn’t scare 
you to death in a foreign language, 
but called it bellyache and gave you 
a medicine ball. 

Pericles jumped and kicked himself 
in the stomach. That one was a 
wasp! Well, thank goodness wasps 
weren’t all dead yet. Kept you inter¬ 
ested in life. Speaking of wasps, 
hadn’t Mary handed the Big Stiff a 
hot one! Wonder he hadn’t jumped 
and kicked himself in the stomach. 

Pericles gazed out across the noon 
fields. Eight head of star-trompers in 
the south pasture and a rodeo in 
Rainbow the fifteenth? Rodeo, eh? 
Mighty fancy name, that. Roundup 
used to be good enough. And a round¬ 
up meant something. Chuck wagons, 
cattle, dust, top-hands and top-horses 
and plenty of hard work. The hands 
didn’t wear their Sunday clothes and 
smoke cigars, either. It was sowbelly, 
hot bread, beans, coffee and beef— 
and curl a brownie when you got the 
chance. But these rodeos! Had heard 
plenty about them even if he hadn’t 
seen one. Professional contest stuff, 
like actors in a show. And everybody 
but the hot-dog man a world’s cham¬ 
pion. And probably not a horse there 
that had ever seen a real old fash¬ 
ioned roundup. 

Stirred by a recollection of old 
times, Pericles circled the corral and 
shot a wild hoof skyward. Ouch! A 
bit starched where that longhorn had 


got him, years ago. Well, maybe there 
was something in what the Big Stiff 
said. But you didn’t like to admit it, 
even when someone came along and 
told you. 

Age—that was the trouble. You 
worked hard most of your life, and 
then, when you could take it easy on 
three legs and chuckle about your 
wild oats, along comes rheumatism, 
or your hearing isn’t so good, or your 
eyes go bad. Felt just as young as 
ever until you tried to scratch your 
ear with your hind foot. Then you 
sure knew that Time had slipped up 
on you without blowing the whistle. 

Pericles had just begun to doze 
when Mary came down from the 
house and handed him a sugar-coated 
doughnut. 

“Poor old Perry!” 

Old! There it was again. Mary 
meant well. But somehow the “old” 
grated. 

Pericles accepted the doughnut as 
a matter of politeness. But as soon as 
Mary was gone he let it slide out of 
his mouth. Yes, Mary meant well. 
But what were endearments and pas¬ 
try to one who had known the wild 
thrill of the chase, the whistle of the 
rope, the bite of the cinch as a thou¬ 
sand pounds of live beef turned over 
in the air and you circled and held 
while the boss hog-tied? 

yfi SHAFT of moonlight struck 
the corral cottonwoods. Pericles 
could hear the dairy hands snoring 
over in the bunkhouse. Having had 
his first sleep, he sniffed at the water 
trough, strolled to the feed box and 
nosed down into the hay. Wasn’t 
thirsty or hungry. But when you 
have been raised on the range you 
don’t overlook any bets. And you 
don’t let anything slip up on you and 
surprise you—even an old friend. 

Pericles’ ears stiffened. Someone 
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was stealing out of the moon shad¬ 
ows. Looked like Mary. Midnight— 
and a young lady! 

But that other shadow stealing out 
from the sycamores? Pericles sniffed. 
Oh, Bleak Saunders! And what was 
that old Texas whickerbill doing, 
prowling around the ranch at this 
time of night? 

Submerging his curiosity, Pericles 
turned his back. For sixteen years a 
slight coolness had existed between 
Pericles and the foreman, following 
Bleak’s attempt to break him. All 
that got broken in that engagement 
was a leg—and it wasn’t Pericles’ leg. 

Mary’s voice reached him. 

“Poor old Perry! I think it’s a 
shame he has to stand around and 
do nothing all the time. Don’t you, 
Bleak?” 

“Did you get me out of bed just to 
tell me that, Miss Mary?” 

“No, indeed! There’s a lot more. I 
want you to enter the calf-roping 
contest and ride Pericles. I’d like to 
surprise father.” 

“It would surprise him, all right!” 

“You know it’s a shame, Bleak, 
that the Annersley ranch isn’t repre¬ 
sented at the rodeo. And you’re a 
perfect figure on a horse!” 

“Now ain’t you crowdin’ me into 
the fence a little, Miss Mary? Be¬ 
sides, Perry ain’t the hoss he used 
to be.” 

Pericles turned his head and gazed 
sternly at Bleak. That was the way 
Bleak talked, nowadays, was it? Hm! 

Mary’s voice again. “I believe he 
can work just as fast as ever if he’s 
warmed up.” 

Warmed up! There it was again. 
Nobody used to speak of warming 
him up. Thought he was hot enough 
to handle with tongs, those days. 

“Let’s throw a saddle on him and 
try him out a little, Bleak. You 
understand him.” 


“Plenty!” Bleak sighed. “Well, I'll 
go git my spurs and chaps.” 

Mary approached the corral. But 
Pericles stared somberly into the 
shadows. 

. The gate opened and Bleak came 
back, hunched under a stock saddle. 
As he and Mary entered the corral 
Pericles sniffed. Either Mary had 
been drinking or Bleak kept his spurs 
and chaps in a demijohn. 

Pericles stood with forelegs braced 
as they bridled and saddled him. 
Work just as fast as ever if warmed 
up, eh ? 

“Hadn’t we better lead him down 
the lane a piece?” suggested Mary. 

“No. Just open the gate and I’ll 
kind of ease him out.” 

Ease him out, eh? Leave his corral 
at this time of night ? Pericles snorted. 
He went up in front, dropped and 
went up behind. Had a little age on 
him, did he? Well, just get this one! 
Arid he threw a double-jointed whing 
ding that sent Mary scurrying for 
the top rail of the corral, and made 
Bleak wish he was sitting there, also. 
Bleak hooked his spurs in the cinch. 
Pericles bogged his head, bunched 
and hit the ground like a tripham¬ 
mer, Bleak’s teeth snapped like a 
bear trap. What? That old whicker¬ 
bill there yet? Holding his breath, 
Pericles went up again, all four off 
the ground. At the top of the arc he 
turned on his specialty, the famous 
double corkscrew. Out of the tail of 
his eye he saw Bleak rise and take to 
flight like a gigantic bat. 

Bleak sat up and fumbled with his 
mouth. “Git the wimmen and chil¬ 
dren out first,” he mumbled. Pericles 
shied over into a corner. 

Mary hopped down from the top 
rail. Pericles blinked. What on earth 
were they doing? Bleak was lighting 
matches and crawling about the cor¬ 
ral on hands and knees and Mary was 
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walking along beside him. Pericles 
caught an occasional word: “Like 
your paw said—can’t tell what the 
ole fool’ll do next—have to wait till 
morning, I reckon.” 

“You won’t need the teeth till 
breakfast time, will you?” 

“Mebby I won’t,” said Bleak a trifle 
caustically. “But I Mnd of like to 
have ’em around so I won’t have to 
be introduced next time I use ’em.” 

M ARY’S voice seemed the least 
bit anxious. “But this won’t 
keep you from helping me with Perry 
if we take him to the rodeo, will it? 
You will lend a hand, won’t you?” 
“Both of ’em. But no laigs.” 

Bleak began to unsaddle Pericles. 
Mary gazed at Pericles reproachfully. 

“Looks as if that settled the calf 
roping,” she sighed. 

“Far’s I’m concerned it settles 
everything. That hell-fed catamount 
bruk one of my laigs, sixteen years 
ago. This time he shakes me loose 
from my uppers. I don’t aim to let 
him scatter me no more.” 

Pericles spent a gloomy night. Dis¬ 
appointed Mary, had he? But what 
could she expect, saddling him up for 
a try-out at that hour? 

Waking feverish and a trifle stiff 
he moved out of a patch of early 
morning sunlight and stepped to the 
water trough. Gosh! What was that! 
Eye wide, nostrils stiff he glared 
down at Bleak’s uppers in the bottom 
of the trough. Nice place for a man 
to leave his teeth! Pericles nosed the 
surface of the water. The submerged 
uppers danced and wiggled. He 
jumped back. Human teeth in his 
private drinking trough! What next? 

About eleven o’clock that morning 
a strange figure breezed up in Mary’s 
car, sitting beside Mary as if he had 
known her a hundred years or even 
longer. The strange figure was wear¬ 


ing a purple shirt, fawn colored pants 
and a pair of riding boots that would 
give a range cow the blind staggers. 
But Pericles pierced the disguise. It 
was the Big Stiff, alias Curly Smith. 
Mary waved at Pericles as they drove 
past the corral. The Big Stiff 
grinned. Pericles ignored them. 

The car stopped just below the cor¬ 
ral. Mary and her escort sat looking 
at the broncos in the south pasture. 
Jealous, disillusioned, Pericles turned 
his back at this incredible sight. 
Mary, his Mary had driven past his 
corral with a mere nod and wave of 
her hand. But she could sit gazing as 
though her life depended on it at 
those low-browed contest horses. 

With a polite sequence of clucks 
about the weather and the crops, 
Pericles’ old hen friend Feather- 
britches fussed her way into the cor¬ 
ral to do a little gleaning amid the 
alien corn. 

Pericles laid back his ears and ran 
her off the premises. Had a little age 
on him, did he? A hump, a jump, a 
snort and he launched a wild kick 
at the audible but distant hen. 

“Plumb loco!” mumbled Bleak 
Saunders as he fished his uppers out 
of the water trough. 

But neither Mary nor Curly Smith 
paid any attention to Pericles. He 
knew it because he watched them out 
of the corner of his eye. 

The sun poured down upon the cor¬ 
ral cottonwoods. Nels, armed with 
screwdriver, oil can and monkey 
wrench, attacked and silenced the deep 
well pump. Through the buzzing still¬ 
ness came the sound of voices. 

“Bear Cat, Whing Ding, High 
Chin, Undertaker—any of ’em can be 
rode by the right man if he has luck. 
But Dynamite there”—Pericles saw 
Curly Smith gesture toward the 
broncos—“he’s unloaded every bronc 
stomper that ever tried to scratch 
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him. Crippled more riders than all 
the rest of my string put together.” 

“He looks gentle. I think he’s the 
most beautiful horse I have ever 
seen.” 

Was that Mary’s voice? Pericles 
raised his head and stared. He had to 
believe his eyes. 

“Lead him down Main Street with 
a piece of string,” continued Curly 
Smith. “But the minute you screw a 
saddle on him, he’s poison.” 

“Hasn’t anyone ever ridden him?” 

Pericles saw Curly Smith shrug a 
purple shoulder. “Nobody except me. 
I got his number. I aim to ride any¬ 
thing that wears hair.” 

Pericles’ nostrils quivered. Purple¬ 
chested Gila Monster! Ride anything 
that wore hair, eh? And Dynamite, 
there, was the most beautiful horse 
Mary had ever seen? Pericles stood 
with his head in the corner. Mary 
and the Big Stiff drove back up the 
lane, talking and laughing as they 
passed the corral. But Pericles paid 
no heed. Plenceforth he would trust 
neither male nor female. Mary, his 
Mary, had gone over to the enemy. 

T^fELS next appeared at the corral 
gate, pushing a little red tank 
on wheels. Pericles unclosed an eye. 
Spray day again. Nels entered the 
corral. The spraying machine hissed 
and sizzled. Pericles unclosed the 
other eye. What? The gate open? 
Really, that Norwegian fly-hound was 
taking too much for granted. 

Pericles strolled casually through 
the gateway and on down to the 
south pasture fence. From behind 
him came the sound of Nels’ voice. 
Pericles chuckled. Maybe that would 
teach Nels to pay a little more atten¬ 
tion to his gates. 

His head over the fence Pericles 
surveyed the grazing broncos. A run- 
down-at-the-heel, out-at-elbows lot, to 


be sure! Rough coated, rowel scarred, 
reared in iniquity and schooled in 
viciousness. 

Grazing far out in the pasture the 
black stallion, Dynamite, raised his 
head. What was that old blaze-face 
stranger staring at, anyway? Ears 
flat and each nostril a red fury, 
Dynamite charged the invader. Peri¬ 
cles snipped the top off a milkweed 
and chewed placidly. That black devil 
was charging down like a thunder¬ 
bolt. But Shucks! No dark stranger 
was going to run him off his ranch, 
especially when there was a barbed- 
wire fence between them. 

Dynamite slid to a stop. Pericles 
mumbled his milkweed, but a baleful 
light shone in his old eyes. Dynamite 
was both wicked and wise. ..Evidently 
the old gentleman dieting on milk¬ 
weed was a native—possibly the 
owner of the ranch. Judging by his 
eye, you couldn’t run a whizzer on 
him. 

Curious as to what it was all about, 
the young bronco Whing Ding 
strolled over toward the fence. Preen¬ 
ing a glossy shoulder, Dynamite paid 
no attention to Whing Ding until he 
was within striking distance. Even 
Pericles was astonished by the snake¬ 
like swiftness of the black stallion’s 
lunge. With a coltish squeal, Whing 
Ding tucked his tail and fled. Dyna¬ 
mite followed, nipped him on the 
rump, and, dodging Whing Ding’s 
heels, snorted a challenge to the 
world at large. 

Pericles wandered back up the 
lane. Had to admit that the black 
stallion was a handsome animal. 
Clever, too, 

Pericles stopped, stared. The corral 
gate was closed. 

Locked out of his own corral, was 
he? Whirling indignantly he came 
back at the gate on the run. Cleared 
it, too! Had a little age on him, eh? 
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What would his detractors have said 
if they could have seen that one? 

ERICLES awoke with a start. 
The water in the drinking 
trough shimmered in the morning 
sun. He sniffed. Some peculiar quality 
in the air disturbed him. Something 
was going to happen. What was it? 
He shuffled uneasily. 

Past breakfast time, too. Seizing 
a wisp of hay Pericles mumbled it. 
He ceased chewing and cocked an ear. 
A huge motor truck zoomed up the 
driveway, swung past the corral and 
stopped at the south pasture gate. 
Pericles let the hay slip slowly from 
his mouth. Curly Smith’s truck had 
come for the broncos. The big day 
had arrived! 

Amazed that these renegades 
tamely submitted to being loaded 
into the truck, Pericles circled the 
corral, head high and tail up. Trem¬ 
bling with excitement he stopped 
and watched them as the truck rolled 
past—Leave Me Alone, Sky Scraper, 
Dynamite and the rest of ’em—stolid 
as so many head of dairy cattle. In 
fact they seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. 

So that was the way they got 
there, was it? Mighty easy way, rid¬ 
ing instead of walking your legs off. 
Renegades and outlaws got a ride. 
But a proper cowhorse? No one had 
ever invited him to take a ride any¬ 
where. 

Pericles stood staring at the empty 
south pasture. Well, the broncos were 
gone. A shiftless lot, mixed ancestry, 
lived from hoof to mouth—Pericles 
sighed heavily—but they were going 
to the rodeo. And he had never even 
seen one. 

Everybody on the ranch was get¬ 
ting ready to go but himself. Bleak 
Saunders, over in the bunkhouse win¬ 
dow, lathering his face. Sure sign 


Bleak was going to step out. And the 
hands, scurrying like rabbits, bor¬ 
rowing neckties and lending shirts. 

Did they expect him to stand on 
three and carry one all day? 

In his old-time black suit, string 
tie, Stetson and riding boots, Peter 
Annersley hastened down to the cor¬ 
ral. Quivering with anticipation Peri¬ 
cles thrust his nose over the top rail. 
High time the boss showed up! 

“Well, how’s the old side-winder 
today?” 

Pericles whinnied confidentially. 
Understood why Peter’s hand trem¬ 
bled and his voice sounded husky. 
Felt the same way himself. 

“Just honin’ to go, eh, old-timer?” 
said Peter. 

Honin’ to go! Just let the boss 
fetch out the old terrapin shell, cinch 
her down and step up, and wouldn’t 
they hightail it over to the fair 
grounds and show those candy col¬ 
ored contest riders what a real cattle¬ 
man and a proper cowhorse looked 
like. 

The boss yanked out his handker¬ 
chief, grabbed his nose as though he 
was mad at it and blew a mighty 
blast. Pericles was puzzled. The boss 
seemed mad about something. Yes, 
he walked mad. 

Crossing the corral, Pericles 
watched Peter disappear through the 
garage doorway. 

Hurtling out of the garage like a 
maroon thunderbolt, the big town car 
careened down the driveway, mowing 
a wide swath through the bordering 
geraniums. Pericles could smell hot 
rubber as the car stopped in front of 
the house. 

The family thunder wagon, and the 
boss driving, if you could call it that. 
But what about the rodeo? 

Pericles’ lower lip sagged and his 
ears drooped as he saw Mrs. Anners¬ 
ley glorify herself on the back seat of 
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the limousine; saw Peter glowering 
behind the steering wheel, and Bleak 
beside him, as solemn as an under¬ 
taker and as stiff as the undertaken. 

A shower of gravel—and Pericles’ 
last hope of attending the rodeo went 
glimmering down the driveway in a 
cloud of dust. 

T HE deep well pump coughed 
spasmodically. Flies buzzed in 
the noon heat. Everybody gone to the 
rodeo but the night watchmen and 
two or three of the hands. Pericles 
paced nervously up and down the cor¬ 
ral like an old gentleman with his 
hands behind his coat-tails waiting 
for a delayed train. 

The big, white cow ambulance 
stood backed up against the landing 
stage. A wild idea struck Pericles 
between the eyes. His stride became 
a gallop. Twice round the corral and 
he went over the gate and out into 
the middle of the yard. Cautiously 
he approached the big white truck. 
Mighty gorgeous contraption! Blue 
and gold letters on it like a rainbow. 
And under the rainbow the picture of 
a cow. Huh! Nobody had ever painted 
his picture on anything! So this is 
what the cows rode in on their trips 
about the country? 

Pericles walked up onto the land¬ 
ing stage. Sniffed. Nothing danger¬ 
ous in that cow ambulance. Now if he 
were to step into the thing without 
saying a word to anyone, he might 
get a lift over to the rodeo. Heard 
the driver of the cow-ambulance say 
he was going over as soon as he 
washed up and changed his clothes. 
Pericles took an experimental step. 
Floor sounded hollow, but seemed 
solid enough. Another step—and 
nothing serious had happened. Well, 
he was inside the thing. And, judging 
by the rodeo horses, all you had to do 
to ride one of these contraptions was 


to stand still and mind your own 
business. 

Pericles could hear loud talking 
over in-the bunkhouse: “Well, if you 
want to ride with me, get a move on! 
Qh, come on, have another one? No, 
I got enough. Well, one more—and 
I’m on my way. Show starts at one- 
thirty. We’re late now.” 

"STfeRIVER of the cow ambulance 
JLF going to take a couple of the 
hands over to the rodeo, eh? Rodeo? 
Pericles glanced nervously over his 
shoulder. Well, that’s where he 
wanted to go. 

Five minutes, and the ordeal of 
waiting for he knew not what, got 
on Pericles’ nerves. The ambulance 
was uncommonly like a stall, and he 
had never liked stalls. 

“What’s the big idea?” The truck 
driver’s voice! 

Pericles whirled, bumping his head 
against the roof of the ambulance. 
Yes, there he was—blocking the way 
with outstretched arms. 

“Stand still, you old fool!” 

The driver seemed almost as sur¬ 
prised as Pericles; but he unhooked 
a rope from the rear of the truck. 
Pericles froze in his tracks. No use 
trying to go against a rope. Learned 
that, years ago. 

Grumbling because of this further 
delay, the driver led Pericles down 
the landing stage and tied him to a 
corral post. Pericles’ heart sank into 
his hoofs. They wouldn’t even let him 
ride in their blamed old cow am¬ 
bulance ! 

Muttering something about “Fa¬ 
ther’s pet,” the truck driver got into 
the ambulance and tooted the horn. 
Receiving no response to this sum¬ 
mons, he called out to his two pro¬ 
spective passengers in the bunkhouse. 
But nothing came from the doorway 
but the sound of voices lifted in song. 
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With a muffled explosion at both ends 
of the truck, that glittering vehicle 
rapidly departed in a cloud of blue 
smoke. 

Pericles shot a wild glance over 
his shoulder as the two figures 
lurched out of the bunkhouse door¬ 
way, stared for a moment at the 
place where the cow ambulance had 
stood and, releasing a wild cry of sur¬ 
prise, began to run toward the drive¬ 
way. Half way across the yard they 
halted and had started back toward 
the bunkhouse when they observed 
Pericles. 

Again , they halted, and, standing 
at attention, held a kind of wobbly 
consultation. Finally they broke 
ranks and advanced on Pericles. 
“Horse,” said the smaller of the two 
in a pleased tone. 

They separated and, going their 
several ways, returned, one with a 
harness dangling round him like a 
mess of sea-weed; the other dragging 
an ancient top-buggy. A grave sus¬ 
picion chilled Pericles. But, no! Even 
in their condition they’d hardly dare 
harness him, let alone hitch him to 
that ramshackle old hack. He felt 
that his gaze alone should have 
warned them. Yet in spite of their 
occasional wild digressions, Pericles 
saw that he was the goal toward 
which their legs were bent. 

“Ho!” said he with the harness. 

Pericles quivered. Harness him? 
Could he be dreaming. No. The one 
who had introduced himself as “Ho” 
didn’t smell like a dream. Pericles 
trembled as a tangle of harness fell 
across his back. But Ho didn't seem 
to notice; kept right on unbuckling 
and buckling straps and breathing to 
himself in a loud undertone. 

“Whup!” said he of the buggy. 
With Ho’s assistance he managed to 
draw the shafts up on either side of 
Pericles without impaling him. 


P ERICLES would have demolished 
Ho, Whup, and the buggy im¬ 
partially, but he feared the inch rope 
round his neck. Just let them loose 
that rope, and—Pericles trembled. Ho 
was untying the neck rope. Pericles’ 
hams flattened and his eyes bulged. 
Having exhausted his ingenuity in 
untying the rope, Ho left it hanging 
across Pericles’ neck, got into the 
buggy, and slapped him on the rump 
with the reins. 

Pericles lashed out behind. He 
heard a crash. He lunged. Something 
gave way. Another lunge and he was 
half way across the yard. A faint 
“Ho!” came to him as he rounded 
the comer of the stable. Hitch him 
to anything on wheels, would they? 
Wheels? From the tail of his eye he 
saw a wheel spinning merrily along 
just behind him on the left. A wild 
glance backward to the right—and 
there was another wheel, traveling 
at the same gait. He lashed out as he 
ran. Follow him, would they? Pericles 
turned on a little more speed. So did 
the wheels. Something spooky about 
that! What did the blamed things 
want, anyway? 

Maybe he could shake them when 
he made the turn into the highway. 

But although one of them shed a 
tire, and a loose spoke flew out of 
the other, they came along right be¬ 
hind him. Never saw such an in¬ 
separable pair of wheels in his whole 
life! 

Above the whirr and clatter of his 
wild flight down the highway came 
the sound of a motor car from be¬ 
hind. What? Somebody else trying to 
catch him? What Pericles thought 
had been his best, became a mere 
pasture promenade as he fled from 
the onrushing motor. 

The fenced road gave way to the 
open acres surrounding the fair 
grounds. Pericles ignored the onrush- 
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ing curve and struck straight out 
across the open. Sand, hummocks of 
dead grass, arroyos, greasewood— 
his kind of country. The bouncing 
V’heels struck a rock. A sharp tug, 
-» rending of wood and leather, and 
he was free! 

Winded, also. 

Pericles came to a trembling stop. 
Whew! What an experience! 

Directly ahead of him was a high 
board fence. He surveyed it with 
suspicion. Understood wire fence, but 
this thing looked like some kind of a 
trap. Yes! And that figure, over 
there? He turned and faced the on¬ 
coming figure. 

“Perry!” Mary’s voice. But who 
would have expected to find her, out 
there on foot and alone? 

With sharpened ears Pericles 
watched until he was sure it was 
Mary. Then he nickered shrilly. Even 
if she had gone over to the Gila Mon¬ 
ster, it was no time to worry about 
that. 

“I should think so!” said Mary as 
she walked round him. “What a 
mess!” She unbuckled the remnant of 
a broken buggy shaft and tossed it 
away. “Something’s going to happen 
if I find out who hitched you up,” 
said Mary. 

Perieles nuzzled her shoulder. If 
something hadn’t happened already, 
it wasn’t his fault. 

Leading him cross-lot to her road¬ 
ster, Mary stripped off the broken 
harness and took a saddle and bridle 
out of the car. “I’ve got a little sur¬ 
prise for you,” she said as she bridled 
and saddled him. 

Well, it was a surprise that Mary 
should know right where he was and 
have a saddle and bridle handy, so 
she could ride him back to the ranch. 
Pericles sighed. Now he knew he’d 
never see the rodeo. 

Pericles felt a bit dubious as Mary 


led him toward that high board 
fence. Someone opened the big gate 
in it. Pericles heard Mary’s voice 
telling him nothing would bite him. 
Well, nothing would, if he saw it 
first! But how could you pay atten¬ 
tion to anything that might bite, 
when your eye was crowded with toy 
balloons, flags, banners, big hats, cat¬ 
tle pens, horses, automobiles, and a 
wild confusion of motion and color? 
And yonder, packed together on that 
kind of a hillside with a roof over it, 
more people than you had ever seen 
in all your life! 

■g||ERICLES stared round with a 
white rimmed eye. Across the 
backs of the broncos near the chutes 
he caught a glimpse of the black stal¬ 
lion, Dynamite. So this was the 
rodeo! 

Hello! There was Bleak, too; look¬ 
ing like Sunday, solemn as a cliff. 
Through the confusion of sounds and 
noises Pericles heard Bleak’s melan¬ 
choly voice; “Your maw is wonderin’ 
where you are, Miss Mary. Your paw 
told your maw he would go look for 
you. Then your maw sends me to 
look for your paw. Your maw is set- 
tin’ in that seeond box-stall, down in 
front, if she ain’t out lookin’ for me 
and your paw.” 

“Yes, Bleak. I was delayed. I was 
on my way back to the ranch to get 
Pericles. Happened to see him tearing 
down the old west road, so I took 
after him.” Mary lowered her voice. 
Bleak nodded. “Thanks,” said Mary, 
handing the reins to Bleak. “Watch 
him when the band starts to play.” 
And Mary disappeared in the crowd. 

Pericles sidled up to Bleak as they 
stood in the runway between the 
pens waiting for the grand parade— 
slowly forming from a conglomera¬ 
tion of cowboys, cowgirls, stage¬ 
coaches, trick mule and clown riders. 
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Who were those men over there, 
sitting all huddled together as if they 
were up to something. Dressed like 
policemen, too. Must be up to some¬ 
thing. Each one of ’em had some¬ 
thing in his hand that looked like a 
brass spittoon. And one of the police¬ 
men was trying to use his, but he 
didn’t seem to know how. Kept turn¬ 
ing it upside down and looking into 
it. Pericles started as a policeman 
jumped up and waved a stick. Sud¬ 
denly the rest of the policemen raised 
their spittoons and made faces at 
each other. Brrr! Blump! Pericles 
almost jumped out of his shoes. 

“Steady!” said Bleak. “That’s 
nothin’ but the band.” 

Pericles sighed. Band, eh? Well, 
they acted like policemen, anyway. 

And the parade! Never saw a 
parade before. But the idea seemed 
to be, arch your neck, swell up and 
strut, just as though you were going 
to explode any minute, but never did. 
Just marched right along till you got 
back to the chutes. And the Big Stiff 
leaned sideways on his paint pony 
and says to a cowboy in short skirts, 
“I guess we hooked ’em that time!” 

Pericles wondered why some of the 
cowboys wore short skirts. He had 
never seen a puncher dressed like 
that. He paid special attention to one 
of these peculiar creatures, riding a 
crop-eared buckskin and wrangling a 
wad of chewing gum. Had long hair, 
just like a woman. And a face like 
a wolf-trap if it had gold teeth. 
“Never seen such a bunch of hill-' 
billies in my life!” declared this per¬ 
son. “Can you feature any crowd 
givin’ her and the Big Stiff a hand, 
and passin’ us ladies up cold?” 

“I can, Adeline,” said another of 
the leather-kilted cowbunnies, “as 
long as you stick with the show.” 

Then the announcer said there 
would be a relay race. 


A lean, half-crazy thoroughbred 
lunged out onto the track with a man 
in overalls dangling from the bridle. 
Swiftly another mount followed with 
a similar human attachment. Relay 
horses, eh? Pericles stared. By the 
time the sixth relay mount had ap¬ 
peared the track in front of the 
grandstand looked like a cyclone in a 
chicken yard. And the riders! Wea¬ 
sel-faced little runts in silk shirts, 
caps that were mostly peak, and 
pants that looked like underwear! 

Won by a rangy sorrel with front 
legs like stilts and hindquarters like 
a jack rabbit, the relay race was ap¬ 
plauded about ten cents’ worth. Peri¬ 
cles sighed. 

“That goes double,” said Bleak 
mournfully. And Pericles felt the 
awakening of a better understanding 
between them. 

MkS AN experienced rope horse, 
Pericles thought he might en¬ 
joy the trick roping. But the high¬ 
speed snake-charmer with the fal¬ 
setto voice and the varnished hair, 
who threw fits all over the ground, 
accompanied by a rope which, when 
he wasn’t crawling through it, 
crawled all over him, simply made 
you dizzy. And now this trick-roper 
was standing on his head and spin¬ 
ning a loop around his legs! Amus¬ 
ing. But what if a real, old moss- 
homed bosky should catch you at it? 

And that trick riding? Well, the 
boy was clever. And as limber as a 
wet rawhide. The performance was 
trick, all right. But Pericles couldn’t 
understand why they called it riding. 
The boy seemed to be trying to keep 
out of the saddle instead of in it. 

Pericles glanced at Bleak. Imagine 
Bleak at a roundup, standing on his 
head in the saddle and tearing past a 
bunch of pop-eyed longhorns! Might 
amuse the cattle, but chances were it 
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would take the outfit the rest of its 
life to gather ’em again. 

And now folks were on their feet, 
all looking toward the chutes. Awful 
rumpus going on there as three or 
four big hats screwed a saddle on 
Whing Ding, to be ridden by “Pin¬ 
head” Harper—so the announcer 
said. Pericles could feel his own back 
begin to kink. 

He watched Whing Ding hump out 
of the chutes. Apparently quite will¬ 
ing to live a single life, Whing Ding 
pitched straight, hard and fast. Peri¬ 
cles held his breath. A little more 
curve to that one, now I Simply 
couldn’t unload a rider pitching 
straight, like that. But shucks! 
Whing Ding was just a good, honest 
day laborer. Pinhead Harper stumped 
over to the chutes trying not to ap¬ 
pear self-conscious. Pericles mouthed 
his bit. 

Leave Me Alone, a big, heavy roan, 
came out of the chutes like a wildcat 
on fire. Leave Me Alone hit the 
ground twice, threw her into reverse 
—and the boy, oh, where was he? 

A LITTLE better, reflected Peri¬ 
cles. But nothing to limp about. 
And why didn’t the crowd applaud 
the horse a little? Horse did a clean, 
workmanlike job. But the crowd was 
hooting the unfortunate rider. Curi¬ 
ous how folks who had never sat on 
anything wilder than a red rocking- 
chair could tell other folks how to 
ride a bronc. 

Pericles curled a scornful lower lip. 
“Same here,” said Bleak. Old Bleak 
was getting real human. 

Undertaker. Hah! Sounded promis¬ 
ing. But the bronc with the long 
shovel-face wasn’t making any fuss 
as the big hats screwed the hull 
down. That’s one of the kind, mused 
Pericles, that gets you when you ain’t 
looking. 


Undertaker left the chutes, head 
down and pitching in a three-cor¬ 
nered style that amused the crowd. 
But it didn’t deceive Pericles or 
Bleak. “Spades is trumps,” mur¬ 
mured Bleak. “Makes a business of 
laying ’em away. And there he goes!” 

His right leg extended as far north 
as possible, Undertaker went into the 
air, bunched the rest of his legs 
under him like a cat with the stom¬ 
ach-ache, and suddenly shifted his 
equilibrium. Landing on that same 
right foot, he sent his rider on a 
journey that ended in the middle of 
the bandstand. 

After the band had been reassem¬ 
bled, the glossy little black stallion, 
Dynamite, with Curly Smith in the 
saddle, hurtled out of the chutes like 
a tornado. Pericles held enough 
breath for both himself and Bleak. 
Never had he seen a creature so 
quick, so viciously graceful! Lunge, 
sunfish, corkscrew, yet Crimson Shirt 
stayed. Applause for the rider was 
drowned in shouts of “Dynamite! 
Dynamite!” Pericles trembled from 
hocks to muzzle. That bronc could 
pitch! Dynamite went up like a thun- 
derhead and came down like a cloud¬ 
burst. But Curly Smith was there, 
not so red of face, now, and his 
mouth a straight line, but he was 
there, just the same. Dynamite did 
a spin so fast that Pericles grew 
dizzy watching; and still the Crimson 
Shirt flaunted aloft. Dynamite reared 
until the grandstand gasped. An inch, 
a hair more and he would be over 
backward and Curly Smith under 
him. But, somehow the little black 
stallion never quite went the limit. 

A whistle blew. Curly Smith’s 
herders lifted him out of the saddle. 
Pericles saw him drop to his feet, 
bow and disappear. That was what 
you might call a high-class per¬ 
formance. 
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Pericles was a bit startled to see 
Mary and Curly Smith coming along 
the paddock rail. Mary was talking 
earnestly. The Big Stiff had a saddle 
on his shoulder. “Mebby he was, in 
his day,” Pericles heard him say. 
“But it takes a right smart horse to 
catch one of these calves.” 

ERICLES adjusted his ears to 
the immediate conversation. 
Mebby who was in his day? And 
what ? Seems he had heard some¬ 
thing quite like that recently. 

Curly Smith nodded to Bleak. Peri¬ 
cles felt that something portentous 
was afoot. Mary spoke in a low tone 
to the foreman. “You won’t mind if 
someone else rides Perry, will you?” 

Pericles saw Bleak’s eyebrows rise 
like a couple of uneasy caterpillars. 
“Keepin’ off Pericles won’t hurt my 
feelin’s none. But you better kiss him 
good-by, right now. And I don’t mean 
the hoss.” 

The next thing Pericles knew, the 
Big Stiff had unsaddled him, slapped 
his own saddle in place, and was sit¬ 
ting in it. Before Pericles could re¬ 
cover from his astonishment, the an¬ 
nouncer stated that the World’s 
Champion Bronc Rider, Mr. Curly 
Smith, would give a special exhibi¬ 
tion of calf-roping—by request. Mr. 
Smith would use as his mount the 
last of the famous Annersley cow- 
horses, Pericles. 

Someone far back in the grand¬ 
stand rose and waved his sombrero. 
“Hooray for the only—hie!—real, rip 
snortin’, honest-to-blazes cowhoss ih 
the whole dem show. What I mean!— 
hie!—Pericles!” 

“Hie, Pericles!" echoed a voice. 
The crowd took up the battle cry. 

A calf bawled. Pericles pricked his 
ears. That meant business! Last of 
the famous Annersley cowhorses, eh? 
His reputation was at stake. Big Stiff 


or no Big Stiff he couldn’t disgrace 
the old ranch. 

Forgetting everything but the job 
in hand, Pericles took after the 
husky little Hereford calf that 
bounced out of the pen and high- 
tailed it down the track. “And the 
band playin’ ‘Kiss Me Again’,” mut¬ 
tered Bleak. 

The crowd held its breath, antici¬ 
pating something extra snappy in the 
calf-roping line. Pericles saw Curly 
Smith’s loop shoot out just as the 
calf bumped to a stop. The loop fell 
limply across the calf’s back. 

Pericles’ eyes bulged. An easy 
throw, and the Big Stiff had spilled 
his loop! 

“Baw!” said the calf. Pericles 
watched him as Curly Smith re¬ 
trieved his rope. Mighty accommo¬ 
dating calf ! Stood there as though 
waiting for the Big Stiff to build an¬ 
other loop and hang it around his 
neck like one of those floral wreaths. 

“Kiss Me Again!” wailed somebody 
in the grandstand. 

Something struck Pericles across 
the side of the head. He stood for an 
instant trying to collect his wits. The 
Big Stiff had slashed him over the 
eye with the coiled rope. A rowel 
seared his shoulder. The Big Stiff 
was taking it out on him, was he? 
Pericles left the ground, all four feet 
bunched. Somehow he got a foreleg 
over one of the reins. When he came 
down the rein snapped. Now he could 
really go to work! 

Pericles dropped his head and went 
into the air. From shoulder to flank 
the rowels tore and stung. Twisting 
as he came down, Pericles landed 
hard. But the Big Stiff was in the 
saddle, jerking the remaining rein 
until Pericles’ mouth bled. A lunge, a 
succession of stiff jumps that made 
Pericles’ shoulders ache—and still 
the rowels ripped and seared. 
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Pericles’ off hind leg began to 
bother him. Somehow he couldn’t 
bunch himself and explode like he 
used to when a colt. Worst of all, his 
wind was getting short. Had to un¬ 
load the Big Stiff mighty quick, or 
lose his hard earned reputation as a 
one-man horse. Last of the famous 
Annersley cowhorses spurred to a 
stand-still by a cheap, professional 
bronc-stomper! 

Fighting mad, yet Pericles knew 
what he was doing. Nose to flank he 
whirled, spinning until he was dizzy. 
The weight on his back only grew 
heavier. He started pitching again. 
A rowel scored his neck. Never in 
his life had he been kicked that far 
forward! Breaking into a run, he 
went into the air and stopped dead as 
he hit the ground. And still that 
clinging weight lashed him with 
strands of flame, roweled him with 
splinters of fire. 

Dully Pericles heard shouts of en¬ 
couragement, hoots, jeers, hysterical 
laughter. He flung himself up, cork¬ 
screwing from right to left. Through 
the wild surge of battle pierced a 
voice—Peter Annersley’s voice, out 
of some dimly recollected past. “Go 
it, old side-winder!” 

Pericles heard Curly Smith laugh, 
felt the sting of the coiled rope 
across Ms eyes. Something thundered 
in Pericles’ brain. Flashes of red 
streaked across his vision. Sweeping 
out from the frenzied audience came 
vibrations of hate, bloodlust and 
mockery. 

The center of a black whirlpool of 
sound and fury, Pericles went blind 
mad. 

H E FELT as though he were 
being hurled aloft, swept into 
a bottomless abyss, jolted, battered, 
flung from side to side by some 
mighty force outside himself. Bea£ to 


everything but Hie maddening thun¬ 
der in his ears, sightless with rage, 
insensible to pain, Pericles fought the 
Thing that was mastering him— 
fought with head sideways and neck 
curved like a snake’s. He felt his rid¬ 
er’s weight shift—an instant off bal¬ 
ance. With a mighty leap Pericles 
went into the air, corkscrewed to 
right, to left—and the saddle was 
empty! 

The black wMrlpool dissolved. 
Pericles knew sunlight again, smelled 
the hot dust settling around him, 
saw a, long, erimson-shirted figure 
sprawled on the track. The black hill¬ 
side of people had become strangely 
silent. 

Trembling with fatigue, Pericles 
walked over and smelled of his fallen 
enemy. The Big Stiff wasn’t dead. 
Plenty stiff, all right, and not so big. 
But he was alive. 

Pericles raised his head. What was 
the matter with all those people? 
Sounded as though they had gone 
loco. What was there to howl about 
when you merely took a sniff at your 
rider to see whether you had killed 
him or not ? 

The crowd rose and poured out 
onto the track. Pericles peered side¬ 
ways with a wary eye. Perhaps they 
thought he had killed the Big Stiff. 
They were cheering. 

But you never can tell what a 
crowd may do. Whirling, Pericles 
charged down the track, tearing past 
startled horses, staring cattle, bawl¬ 
ing calves and exclamatory cowboys. 
There was nothing left now but 
Home! The Old Corral! 

Pericles yawned and stretched. 
Ouch! That off hind leg was as stiff 
as a crutch. Hadn’t had a wink of 
sleep all night, either. Hands coming 
home at all hours. Bleak and the boss 
hadn’t set such a wonderful example 
—wandering in about two o’clock in 
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the morning and falling over the re¬ 
mains of that old top-buggy. 

Letting his hip sag, Pericles tried 
to get a little morning sleep. 

Sleep. And Bleak out there in the 
yard fairly singeing the hide oil Ho 
and Whup for getting drunk and 
wrecking that old top-buggy? Peri¬ 
cles snorted. What? Ho and Whup 
trying to lay the blame on him? Just 
let either of those Scandinavian bot¬ 
tle-babies try to clean his corral 
again! 

Sleep. No use! This time it was 
the driver of the cow ambulance. 
“Cross me heart, Bleak! I steps up 
to close the tailgate of me truck, and 
there was Pericles standing inside, 
just like he was trying to bum a ride 
to town. Sure I ties him to a post! 
Did you expect me to sit and hold 
his hand till somebody comes along 
and tells me the show is over?” 

Bum a ride to town, eh? Huh! 
Mebby the cows paid their fare! 

The cow ambulance had hardly 
turned the comer when Nels, back 
from delivering a load of fertilizer, 
informed the stable hands that that 
Curly Smith feller bane in bed over 
a dislocated shoulder and a busted 
collar-bone, by golly. 

Pericles sighed. Another wreck laid 
at his door. 

The veterinary didn’t mend mat¬ 
ters, either. It was all right for him 
to rub liniment on your hocks and 
grease your spurcuts. But even he 
couldn’t leave well enough alone. 
“You ought to have seen the show, 
Jimmy. You missed something,” he 
said to his helper. 

“Why, I heard they ran about half 
of the program when the crowd quit 
and went home.” 

"That’s right. The crowd was all 
fed up on Wild West after this old 
horse pitched Curly Smith and broke 
up the show.” 


Broke up the show? Pericles hung 
his head. All that was needed to com¬ 
plete his misery was a lecture from 
Mary. 

Pericles dozed and dreamed. 

“Perry!” 

Unclosing his good eye, Pericles 
saw Mary standing on the corral 
bars. He shook himself. She was of¬ 
fering him a sugar-coated doughnut. 

“Come here, old-timer!” 

That didn’t sound like a lecture. 
Mary put her arms round his neck. 
Pericles mumbled the doughnut. Her 
breath tickled his ear. What was she 
whispering? Something very confi¬ 
dential, it seemed. Mary laughed. 
“And I’m glad of it!” 

Glad? Pericles felt a slow tear 
trickle down his nose. Confound that 
injured eye, anyway! Mary was glad? 
He could hardly believe his ear. Mary 
kissed him on the nose. Another tear 
trickled from his good eye as he 
watched her walk briskly toward the 
house. 

After dinner Bleak and the boss 
strolled up to the corral. Bleak looked 
like a complete funeral. But the boss 
seemed to be feeling pretty well. Had 
an old, rusty kingbolt in his hand. 
Looked as though it might have 
fallen out of a top-buggy. Pericles ex¬ 
perienced a sudden chill. Well, let 
them do their worst! Might as well 
get it over with. 

The boss gazed at Pericles and 
puffed his cigar. “Looks like hell, 
eh?” 

“Well, ain’t he?” said Bleak, 
mournfully. 

The boss puffed hard at his cigar. 
“He sure wiped the dust off the sky 
with one world’s champion bronc 
peeler!” 

Bleak nodded. “That there Curly 
Smith may be a right fair bronc 
rider. But he handles a rope like an 
old -woman throwin’ out dish water.” 
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by EDWIN HUNT HOOVER 


Law rides in the saddle and life and death hang on the turn of a card in this 
gunman's stronghold. 


T ’VE found that there’s consider- flank in a “tight.” Didn’t he win a 
I able merit in havin’ a person o’ foot race in San Lorenzo, one Fourth 
“Blue” Danube’s caliber at my o’ July, when a loss would ’a’ sent 
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me an’ my herd o’ cows to the poor- 
house—on account o’ all the bets I'd 
placed on him? An’ didn’t he locate 
our stolen rope horses—which we’d 
borrowed for carnival purposes—an’ 
then fight his way, almost single 
handed, into possession of ’em? An' 
didn't he help me capture the three 
desprit jail-breakers from Golden 
City after they’d made prisoners of 
us an’ were, we figured, on the point 
o’ shootin’ us? Course, as it turned 
out, the jailbreakers were a sheriff 
an’ two deputies who were out hunt¬ 
in’ for the very men we took ’em to 
be—which was some embarrassin’— 
but Blue never weakened. Before he 
got through with ’em, he’d made 
those officers ashamed for havin’ 
treated us the way they had. 

Blue come natural by his fightin’ 
qualities, speed, brains an’ last name; 
but his front an’ nicknames were 
wished on him. He was born a Dan¬ 
ielson, an’ anxious parents called him 
“Blucher”—after some foreign party 
who had been a member of the fam¬ 
ily before it got to be Danielson. 
Wherefore he come to be knowed to 
some o’ the boys as “Blue,” an’ by 
others as “Dan.” Then a city girl, 
at a Ringolade dance, dubbed him 
“Blue Danube” after hearin’ both 
monikers mentioned. 

Blue has his faults, o' course; the 
principal bein’ that he runs to raisin’ 
horses—wild broomies—in the hills 
west o’ the Rio Grande. I run my 
cattle in the river boskies an’ tried 
to augur him into becomin’ a cowman 
on account o’ cows bein’ less grief to 
handle. I had tolerable success in 
convincin’ Blue that horses were a 
nuisance, but when he started talkin’ 
about sellin’ his broomtails an’ stock¬ 
in’ his range with sheep, I felt called 
on to orate fast an’ furious to un¬ 
convince him. We compromised by 
the Blue agreein’ to raise some saddle 


stock for me an’ I contracted to run 
a few head o’ cows for him—which 
gives us some interests in common 
outside the friendship that had 
existed since we were hock-high to a 
river crane. 

We also had meetin’ places in com¬ 
mon—mostly at dances in Ringolade. 
Blue’d ride down from the mountains 
an' ford the Rio Grande any day for 
a chance to shake a syncopated hoof; 
an’ I was glad, equal, to ride the 
twelve miles north from my bosky 
ranch, through the sandhills, to these 
affairs, because it give me a chance 
to “rimfire” Blue for not havin’ paid 
me a visit recent. 

If I’d met Blue prompt when I ar¬ 
rived in Ringolade, the night when 
those Hawaiians played at the baile, 
Frank Knoblack, the Ringolade jus¬ 
tice of the peace, prob’ly wouldn't 
’a’ found me before the dance began 
an’, consequently, I wouldn’t ’a’ been 
deputy-sheriff-ized. But, bein’ en¬ 
gaged in pullin’ on a pair o’ new 
moleskin pants when Frank walked 
into the back room o’ the dance hall, 
where I was changin’ clothes — an’ 
cussin’ Blue for not showin’ up—I 
didn’t pay much attention to p’litical 
honors as they were bein’ conferred 
on me. Frank just mumbled a few 
words about "maintainin’ law an’ 
order,” an’ pinned a deputy’s star on 
my vest, which was hangin’ on the 
wall. Then we swapped a few ami¬ 
able lies an’ he left; said he was 
headed for Las Palomas on the eve¬ 
nin’ train. 

I’ll concede now that if I’d had the 
brains of a billy goat, I wouldn’t ’a’ 
exposed myself to any such hatful o' 
trouble. But how was I to know 
that a deputy sheriff couldn’t per¬ 
form his official duties without run- 
nin’ afoul his friends’ personal 
affairs? 

Further, I don't mind goin’ on rfec- 
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ord as statin’ that a deputy sheriff 
had ought t’ be a stranger in the lo¬ 
cality where he’s operatin’, because 
then he can conduct hisself accordin’ 
to his personal code. For instance: 
If y’u’re at the home of a waddie 
who runs his cattle on salt grass, an’ 
the beef he feeds y’u has a strong 
sage-brush taste, no comments are in 
order if y’u happen to be a private 
citizen; but if y’u happen to be a 
officer of the law, under those eirc’s, 
a public arrest or private funeral 
ensues if things are done regular, 
accordin’ to oath an’ luck on the 
draw. 

Blue claims that my trouble is that 
I’ve got a single-tracked mind—on 
which there’s no. contest whatever— 
though I augur him that I don’t re¬ 
member disturbin’ any one-way 
traffic. 

B LUE showed up late at this par¬ 
ticular baile, slim as usual, sas- 
sier’n ever an’ shaved till his brown 
hide looked like it’d been sandpa¬ 
pered. 

He was ridin’ close herd on Maizie 
Wogan, of Chicago, who’d been 
spendin’ the summer at Brad Por¬ 
ter’s cow ranch, ’way back in the 
hills, right close to where Blue runs 
his broomtails. Mrs. Porter kept 
tellin’ Blue, every few minutes, to 
see that Maizie had a good time— 
an’ he was steppin’ high, wide an’ 
handsome in his efforts to be accom- 
; modatin’. So much so that I hardly 
had a chance to talk to him before 
the “tag” dance that first taught me 
how official duties interfered with 
; personal conduct. 

Maizie was teachin’ Blue the Fox 
, Trot when “Highpockets” Jessup, 
our four-foot-ten-inch floor manager, 
announced this tag. Immediate, 

| “Beef” Badger, a big, hairy, wolfish- 
. lookin’ cowpuncher who said he 


hailed from the Gila River, tagged 
Blue, thus deprivin’ him o’ Maizie. 
Blue, good-natured, returned the 
compliment in a minute*. 

They tagged back an’ forth sev¬ 
eral times. Then Badger gets mad 
an’ snarls, “Lay off me, while y’u’re 
all in one piece.” Whereat Maizie 
ducked under his arm an’ beat it to 
a bench, not cravin’ to referee the 
contest which she saw cornin’. 

I looked on, forgetful of official 
duties, hopin’, like everyone else, 
that Blue’d see fit to put Badger in 
his rightful place. 

He did—with a right swing that 
appeared t’ start from the floor. It 
stopped on Badger’s jaw, which 
stuck out prominent like a new 
saloon in a church district, an’ the 
mountain cowboy kept on goin’ till 
his head collided with the end wall. 

Blue followed him immediate an’ 
waited for him to get on his feet 
again, remarkin’ casual, ‘Tm r’arin' 
to be took to pieces. The sample I 
give y’u is gratis. Rise up an’ knock 
me loose from the rest.” 

Badger’s mind, I could see from 
the look on his face, was set for 
further adventure. I also noticed 
that his right hand was strayin’ to 
his hip pocket—an’ that act com¬ 
menced my official career. Folks 
packin’ concealed weapons is repre¬ 
hensible in the eyes of the law an’ I 
felt the responsibilities o’ office 
heavy, knowin’ that Blue’s gun was 
in his leggin’s pocket over at Jim 
Frazier’s corral. 

By the time I got to Badger he had 
his hand on the gun butt. I pried 
him loose as prompt as possible, paci- 
fyin’ him with statements that I was 
a deputy sheriff an’ that he was 
under arrest. 

When the artillery was safe in my 
pocket I let him up, standin’ between 
him an’ Blue, who was considerable 
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indignant both over my interference 
an’ Badger’s try at a gunplay. 

“If they’s any arrestin’ done, it 
goes two ways. That bird committed 
assault on me,” Badger declares. 

That was a poser! Sure enough 
Blue had rampsed on him plenty, but 
I didn’t feel like puttin’ one o’ my 
best pals in jail just because he’d 
beat the enemy to a first wallop. 

Maizie, who’s recovered her 
nerve, come elbowin’ her way 
through the crowd an’ throwed up 
the first line o’ defense before any¬ 
one else could get a tongue untied: 

“Mr. Badger committed the first 
assault. He slapped Mr. Danielson 
on the shoulder, last time he tagged 
us, so hard it hurt me. And after 
that he threatened—” 

Maizie’s dad is a lawyer an’ I 
judged she knowed what she was 
talkin’ about. 

“Sure,” I horned in. “I saw that, 
too, an’ heard what Badger said. I 
don’t reckon it’s better’n a twenty- 
five to one shot that either of y’u 
could stick the other on a assault 
complaint—” 

“I ain’t complainin’ any,” Blues 
denies. “All I want is for you to let 
Badger do all the assaultin’ his heart 
desires.” 

“Now you can that noise,” says I, 
stern, “or I’ll throw y’u both in the 
calaboose.” 

“Fine,” Blue throws in with me, 
“if y’u put us both in one room.” 

“I won’t,” I tell him prompt. “I’ll 
lock one of y’u in the bull pen an’ 
the other in the jail office.” 

“Then all bets are off,” Blue back¬ 
waters hasty. “I’ll be good.” 

“Are y’u willin’ to withdraw as a 
complainin’ witness?” I ask Badger, 
feelin’ that I’d got myself in a con¬ 
siderable mess tryin’ to protect a 
friend, legal, while maintainin’ the 
peace. 


“I am,” snarls Badger, “if I don't 
get pinched.” 

“Aw, turn ’em loose,” urges Brad 
Porter. “Let’s dance some mare an' 
quit augurin’.” 

“All right,” I agree. “There’ll be 
no arrests. Not now anyhow. But 
you boys have got to behave y’ur- 
selves.” 

The music started up at a signal 
from Highpockets, who I cornered in 
a hurry. 

“If you call any more tag dances 
this night,” I lay down the law to 
him, “the grayback in Ringolade 
jail’ll dine hearty on about five feet 
nothin’ o’ floor manager charged 
with attempted murder, malicious 
mischief an’ assault with a deadly 
weapon—the deadly weapon bein’ 
y’ur mouth.” 

LADIES’ choice was announced 
’long about half past eleven an' 
I rambled into the little office which 
had been partitioned off at the rear 
of the dance hall, so’s I wouldn't be 
embarrassed by the flock o' pretty 
girls which I knowed’d crave my 
comp'ny for that number. Still, I 
wasn’t so far off but what I could ’a' 
heard my name if it’d been men¬ 
tioned in a tone louder’n a low whis¬ 
per. Hearin' no such soft feminine 
voices up to the time the music be¬ 
gun, I rolled a cigaret to amuse 
myself with. 

Brad Porter nosed in while I was 
lightin’ up. He was full o’ grins an’ 
borrowed the makin’s. 

“Y’u’d ought t’ see the way some 
of ’em’s paired off,” he chuckles. 
“Maizie chose Highpockets, who’s a 
full eight inches shorter’n her an’ 
they look like the Queen o’ Spain 
dancin’ with someone’s little boy. Bill 
McFall—he’s a good six foot four, 
ain’t he?—was gathered by Jim 
Frazier’s Mollie. I reckon she’s about 
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twelve an’ small for her age. Helen 
(that’s Mrs. Brad) spoke for Blue— 
she’d framed it that way with Maizie, 
plannin’ to rawhide Blue to a fare- 
you-well over Maizie’s new crush.” 

Brad had a grin or a chuckle about 
everythin’. When he run cows in the 
San Andres an’ Blackleg cleaned 'em 
out, he said he reckoned the disaster 
was to teach him what a game little 
wife he had; an’ dfdn’t they have 
Buster an’ Kitty to cheer ’em durin’ 
the dark days? Then he moved into 
Ringolade with Helen an’ the young¬ 
sters, got staked somehow in the 
store business an’ was doin’ fine till 
his pardner’s Mexican wife fed all 
the profits to a flock o’ canine insects 
with no hair an’ copious appetites. 
Brad laughed that off, too, sayin’ 
that cows was in the hills west o’ 
Ringolade an’ leased pretty near a 
whole township on nothin’ but notes, 
nerve an’ prospects. Then he talked 
the Ringolade bank into loanin’ him 
the money to stock the range with 
Durham cattle. 

There wasn’t more’n a mighty few 
folks knowed how much Brad bor¬ 
rowed. If a bank examiner had 
found out about it, Larry Kedroe’d 
retired from bankin’ prompt The 
loan had been made only because 
Larry loved Brad like a favorite 
brother an’ figured him as a hundred 
percent honest, besides bein’ a good 
cowman. 

I happened to know that Brad’s 
note was long past due an’ the in¬ 
terest hadn’t even been paid. Larry 
was worried a whole heap an’ was 
cornin’ down on Brad to shave the 
note by half, even if he had to sell 
some stock that wasn’t ready for 
market, before it was renewed. 
Brad declared that meant the bank 
would have to go into the cattle 
business, since he hadn’t had no calf 
crop to speak of the year before an’ 


he’d lost more’n half the original 
herd by starvation an’ rustlers. 

Brad didn’t tell Larry about his 
losses, an’ Larry couldn’t understand 
why Brad didn’t make good with 
him. It bothered me some, too, t’ 
understand why those Durham cows 
hadn’t been raisin’ families. The 
lady Herefords hadn’t been com¬ 
plainin’ about race suicide—an’ with 
grass belly-high in most places on 
his range why should cows die from 
starvation? I judged that it was 
just Brad’s luck, or else it was the 
cantankerous nature o’ Durhams 
which causes ’em to pass out from 
hunger where Herefords get fat. As 
for rustlers—I couldn’t hardly imag¬ 
ine cow thieves so low they’d work 
on Brad. 

Spite o’ bein’ flat twice within the 
past three years an’ on the rocks 
now, here was Brad chortlin’ like he 
didn’t have a trouble in the world. 

“Why didn’t y’u stay in sight 
whilst the. ladies was makin’ their 
choices?” he demands, roostin’ on a 
cracker box that groaned under his 
hundred an’ ninety pounds. “Y’u 
might ’a’ been chose.” 

“Oh, me,” I told him sarcastic. “I 
was afraid they’d stage a fight over 
who’d have the honor. I know all 
about ladies’ choices—I ain’t one of 
’em. Who’s Gladys dancin’ this one 
with?” 

Brad scratched one shaggy eye¬ 
brow with a little finger an’ looked 
down his weather-painted nose. 
"She’s got this one with ‘Happy’ 
Merchat. She looked all over for 
y’u before the dance started.” 

“You’re a lovable oP liar,” I 
grinned at him. 

“Well if that’s what I get for 
sittin’ out a dance with y’u an* 
showin’ y’u a good time, I reckon 
I’ll be on my merry way,” he opines, 
pretendin’to be peevish. 
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It wasn’t more’n a couple minutes 
after Brad left till the music 
stopped an’ I hear Highpockets’ 
voice announcin', “The remainder of 
the Ladies’ Choice will be a tag.” 

I MADE a jump for the door. 

That little wart was just tryin’ 
to see if I meant what I said about 
no more tag dances. I didn’t give 
many orders, but while I was deputy 
sheriffin’ in those parts no half 
growed descendant o’ Mr. Gulliver’s 
pigmies could tramp on my official 
carcass an’ get away with it. 

I give a quick look to see if Badger 
had returned—he’d left a few min¬ 
utes after his run-in with Blue—an’ 
I located him over in one corner, 
mopin’ an’ lookin’ surly. 

Then my eyes lit on Highpockets, 
who give me the glad eye. 

As I started for him he screeched, 
“Ladies’ Tag!” 

I hesitated, judgin’ this to be 
Highpockets' harmless way o’ com¬ 
promisin’ when he saw that I had 
blood in my eye an’, while I was 
hesitatin', Gladys come prancin’ 
across the floor, han’some as a 
yearlin’ filly, clappin’ her hands at 
me an’ smilin’ fit to vamp a Egyptian 
mummy. My official grouch left like 
mist at sunrise. She lied glorious 
about havin’ hunted for me before 
the dance started an’ wanted to 
know why I’d hid out when so many 
good lookin’ women craved me for a 
pardner. 

I wasn’t deceived none whatever— 
not even when Maizie an’ Helen Por¬ 
ter tagged me, stirrin’ up quite a bit 
o’ competition about it. It was all 
Brad’s doin’s. He’d seen that I was 
low in mind over bein’ left out on 
Ladies’ Choice, so he framed it with 
the girls an’ Highpockets to cheer 
me up by makin’ me think I was 
-popular with the ladies. 


When Brad slips past the Gates 
Ajar I reckon he’ll find a permanent 
job waitin’ for him, 'Less I'm a 
heap mistook, St. Peter’ll put him 
to work cheerin’ up folks that find 
they’ve staggered into the wrong 
place. If one o’ these lost souls 
happens to be a good friend o’ 
Brad’s, no doubt he’d offer to go to 
hell for him. Brad’s that sort. 

Durin’ the intermission which oc¬ 
curred right after the Ladies’ Choice, 
Highpockets circulated ’round, col¬ 
lectin’ dollars from all the male 
dancers while the rest of us fortified 
ourselves with quantities o’ chuck 
that had been imported from the 
restauraw. I throwed in with Brad’s 
crowd an’ Brad stirred up interest 
immediate by claimin’ that the 
musicians was Sandwich Islanders 
’stead o’ Hawaiians. 

“I’ll prove it to y'u,” declares 
Brad. These waffle-colored syncopa- 
tors with steel guitars an’ ukuleles 
have been masqueradin’ as Hawai¬ 
ians since the Santa Fe detective 
took ’em off the brake rods this 
mornin’. Highpockets, when he 
talked the detective out o’ jailin’ ’em 
in favor o’ lettin’ ’em play here at 
the baile tonight, was also deceived 
about 'em.” 

Brad led us over to one end of the 
hall where these lonesome jazz birds 
were waitin’ for someone to feed ’em. 
They spoke only three words o' 
American, though they understood 
everythin’ — specially pertainin’ to 
food an’ money—“Yes,” “No,” an’ 
“I’ll.” 

Says Brad to the musicians, when 
he was backed by a good audience, 
“Who’ll have a sandwich?” 

“I’ll,” shouts the rangy one. 

“I’ll,” speaks up the short, skinny 
one. 

“I’ll,” barks the one with the 
shiniest face. 
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“I’ll,” moans the fat one, rubbin’ 
his prominent waistline, humorous. 

“Yu’ see,” Brad chuckles, his red 
face fairly exudin’ triumph, “they’re 
Sandwich I’ll—anders. Sandwich,” 
he points at the one in his hands; 
“ ‘I’ll,’ ” he quotes the musicians. 

The girls all laughed, specially 
Helen, who thought her husband was 
about the smartest man in the coun¬ 
try. The men booted Brad around 
considerable, jeerin’ an’ hootin’ at 
him. I felt someone pullin’ at my 
coat tails an’ looked over one shoul¬ 
der to see Blue, who’d edged through 
the bunch. 

He made a mysterious motion 
with his thumb aimed at the front 
door. I followed him. 

“Badger’s lookin’ for more 
trouble,” he whispers under cover of 
the general confusion an’ noise, “an’ 
I didn’t want to cut up any didoes 
for fear o’ bein’ throwed in jail.” 
Blue switched his nose east an’ west, 
which he does ’stead o’ grinnin’. 
“Besides, I thought y’u’d enjoy a 
good laugh by seein’ what’s goin’ on. 
Badger won’t either pay his dollar 
or leave the hall an’ Highpockets is 
tryin’ to put him out.” 

It was comical. Just inside the 
doorway. Highpockets, all bowed up 
an’ sweaty, was goin’ through the 
motions of ejectin’ Badger from the 
room, but his hundred pounds o’ in¬ 
dignation wasn’t havin’ much effect 
on the big boy’s tonnage. 

Then Highpockets rammed his 
shoulder into Badger’s hip—that 
was about as high as he could reach 
—squallin’, “Now you get out o’ 
here.” 

IGHPOCKETS was so little an’ 
defenseless that it never oc¬ 
curred to me that anyone’d hurt him, 
so when Badger, scowlin' through a 
week’s growth o’ beard, slapped the 


runt a wallop that sent him reelin’ 
against Blue, it put me on the prod 
immediate, an’ I forgot all about 
bein’ a deputy. 

“Drag Highpockets somewhere so 
he won’t get stepped on,” I tell Blue, 
quick, an’ made a dive at Badger. 
> The immediate result that I recol¬ 
lect most distinct is a large crescent 
moon that appeared sudden an’ pain¬ 
ful. I’d heard, when I was a kid, 
that the moon was made o’ green 
cheese. That’s all wrong. Folks 
hadn’t ought t’ teach their children 
that kind o’ nature fakes. Cheese is 
tolerable soft. Nothin’ so hard, be¬ 
fore or since, ever disputed my right 
o’ way. 

I wrapped my arms an’ legs around 
all the human anatomy I could gather 
an’ had a sensation o’ droppin’ 
through space with frequent hesita¬ 
tions when my head an’ body col¬ 
lided with rock ledges. When I 
struck bottom I wasn’t much sur¬ 
prised to note that Badger had been 
my accompanist on the trip—which 
was down five steps an’ onto the 
stone flaggin’ outside—but it pained 
me considerable the way he was 
ridin’ me with his spurs. Since that 
occasion no gent wearin’ spurs has 
infested the same dance hall with 
me. I remember once when a party 
from Magdelina continued dancin’ 
after I’d spoke my piece concernin’ 
spurs—but I wasn’t there at the 
time. 

Badger grabbed my ears with ap¬ 
parent designs on ruinin’ the new 
sidewalk by knockin’ my head against 
it, but I beat him into action by 
plantin' a fist in his Adam’s Apple 
with most gratifyin’ effect. He gar¬ 
gled an’ turned me loose, but before I 
could turn a wheel, two uninvited 
persons stepped onto my frame in a 
most workmanlike manner. 

It bein’ mostly dark except as a 
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little light filtered through the win¬ 
dows, I couldn't see very good, but 
had the advantage o’ knowin’ that 
whenever I landed, it was a hit for 
the home team, whereas they mis¬ 
took each other for me a couple 
times. 

I heard Badger say, “He ain’t the 
one I wanted, but he’s got my gun. 
Take it from him.” Badger was 
circlin’ the edges, there not bein’ 
room for him on top o’ me; but I 
knowed he wouldn’t be idle for long, 
because I heard Blue’s voice at al¬ 
most the same instant. 

“Stay with ’em, Dutch. We’ll make 
’em look anxious.” 

It sounded like angel music, soft 
an’ soothin’—though I knowed the 
reason he wasn’t talkin’ loud was be¬ 
cause he didn’t want no one else 
honin’ in to spoil his debate. Blue’s 
selfish that way; he don’t want t’ 
share his enemies. 

After Blue’s arrival all that was 
required o’ me as representin’ law 
an’ order was to keep out o’ the way. 
With three enemies all crowded 
’round within easy range; Blue was 
in his element, an’ the only time he 
missed a swing was when one man 
was lyin’ under the hitchrack, an¬ 
other kissin’ the hard, cold sidewalk, 
an’ the third, Badger, was reposin’ 
in my lovin’ embrace—havin’ been 
knocked there solely because he was 
a poor judge o’ distance. He’d 
thought he was too far away for 
Blue t’ hit, not knowin’ that Blue’s 
arm is capable o’ extension like a 
Spanish mule’s hind legs. 

Horses was snortin’ an’ r’arin’— 
several had broke loose from the 
hitchrack — an’ folks eome pourin’ 
out o’ the dance hall to investigate. 
From somewheres in the darkness, 
Highpockets rose up an’ joined the 
crowd. Blue’d shunted him behind 
a tree, he told me at a more favor¬ 


able opportunity, threatenin’ him 
with sudden death if he give the 
alarm—or if he stepped onto the 
scene o’ action where he’d be sure t’ 
get underfoot. 

By the time Brad Porter, who was 
leadin’ the investigation committee, 
arrived, I’d recollected my official po¬ 
sition an’ had Badger covered with 
his own six-shooter. Blue was ridin’ 
herd on the other two, who didn’t re¬ 
quire any attention, apparently bein’ 
comfortable where they laid. 

“Who’s hurt? What’s the racket 
about?” Brad shouts at us like we 
was miles away. 

“Three gents arrested for dis¬ 
turbin’ a peace officer,” I inform him. 
“The Ringolade jail gets some cus¬ 
tomers this night.” 

Blue was havin’ trouble keepin’ his 
eye on both unconscious strangers 
while Maizie dabbed at his bloody 
face with her handkerchief an’ tried 
t’ put his nose on straight. So he 
drug the one from under the hitch¬ 
rack an’ rolled him alongside the 
other. He frisked ’em for guns, an’ 
got two which I judge they’d been 
scairt f use while business was so 
rushin’, for fear o’ shootin’ each 
other—or else they didn’t want t’ at¬ 
tract attention. 

^"^LADYS thought I was one o’ the 
strangers for a second — my 
map had been altered some since the 
war began—but when she found out 
it was me, I was plum’ helpless to 
protect myself against attentions 
similar to those Blue was receivin’. 
One o’ my hands was engaged with 
Badger’s collar an’ the other holdin’ 
the gun with which I was massagin’ 
his ribs. Gladys also thought that I 
kep’ shiftin’ feet frequent because 
my face hurt as she worked it over 
with wet handkerchiefs, but that 
wasn’t the reason. Those spur tracks 
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Badger had inflicted on my legs were 
a heap more painful than anythin’ 
that occurred to my face, but it 
didn’t seem the proper time t’ men¬ 
tion it. 

Badger commenced utterin’ alibis 
why he couldn’t go to jail that par¬ 
ticular night an’ inquired if some¬ 
one present wouldn't go bail for him. 

Brad spoke right up, “Sure, I’ll go 
his bond, Dutch. Turn him loose. 
He says he’s got a date in Las Palo- 
mas in the momin’.” 

“I reckon he’ll be keepin’ a date 
with Judge Knoblack about that 
time,” I interrupted. “There ain't 
no one in town that is qualified to 
accept bond. The judge went to Las 
Palomas, hisself, on the evenin’ train 
an’ won’t be back till mornin’—which 
is why he appointed me a deputy; 
for that reason an’ because Pete 
Serno is constabulin’ at th’ Mexican 
bails tonight.” 

I was glad of it because, bein’ in 
the financial shape he was, it was 
doubtful if Brad’s bond’d been ac¬ 
ceptable—which would ’a’ mortified 
him t' death. An’ besides, why 
should this tough mountain cookie 
impose on Brad just because Brad 
was that big hearted he couldn’t 
stand it to see anyone in trouble? 

Brad was inclined to augur. “He’s 
been punished plenty, Dutch. Y’u 
can exercise some discretion about 
not holdin’ him.” 

“If discretion was all I had t' ex¬ 
ercise I’d be in worse shape’n I am 
now,” I told him final. “An’ besides, 
I’ve exercised all I care to for this 
evenin’. He goes to the hoosegow, 
Brad, along with his friends, soon’s 
they’re ready t’ travel.” 

Brad looked worried, at which I 
was considerable surprised. “Lemme 
talk to this bird,” he asks. “I think 
I've knowed some o' his folks up in 
the Black Range.” 


“All right,” I told him. “But hold 
y’ur conversation where there’s clear 
space all ’round, because if he makes 
a pass at escapin’, Colonel Colt starts 
talkin’.” 

Brad led Badger off to one side an' 
they talked in low tones. They stood 
in the light an’ I kept the six-gun 
trained on Badger. 

Brad turned my prisoner back to 
me in a minute, remarkin’, “I was 
mistook. His kinfolk are all strangers 
to me. But I’d still consider it a 
favor if y’u’d turn him loose.” 

“Darn near anythin’ to oblige y’u. 
Brad,” I told him regretful, “but this 
Badger person is too frequent a cus¬ 
tomer an’ his compadre s need to be 
taught that Ringolade ain’t a safe 
place for roughnecks.” 

“Why don’t y’u let one of ’em go?” 
Brad suggests, eager, pointin’ to the 
pair which had recovered sufficient 
to sit up. “Then he could keep 
Badger’s date for him.” 

“If Badger’ll tell me where he’s 
got this engagement which is so im¬ 
portant I’ll telephone the folks that’s 
expectin’ him—which’d be as good as 
sendin’ a proxy. Judge Knoblack 
appointed me to do some deputy 
sheriffin' tonight, an’ I consider that 
the way these parties have cut up 
justifies me in jailin’ ’em. If the 
judge, when he gets back in the 
mornin’, wants to accept bond, that’s 
all right with me an’ a entirely dif- 
f’rent matter.” 

I thought that was as good a way 
as any to get Brad to quit pesterin' 
me with his desires to do someone a 
favor. 

Maizie laid off Blue while he col¬ 
lared his prisoners o’ war an’ led 
’em off up the street. Badger seemed 
a heap calmed down, but wouldn’t 
let me do any telephonin’ for him. 

At the jail door I started huntin’ 
for the keys an’, in a moment o’ 
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carelessness, lowered the muzzle of 
the gun which I’d had trained on 
Badger. In that instant he was at 
me like a tiger. The gun went 
yonder an’ I went to earth. It’d 
taken Blue an’ me a couple minutes 
f subdue the bunch an’ when we 
tallied out, Badger was gone! But 
he’d gone so recent that we could 
hear his spurs clinkin’ ’round the 
corner. 

I just barely took time t’ dig the 
keys out o’ my shirt pocket where I 
could ’a’ got at ’em in the first place 
if I’d remembered where they were, 
an’ unlocked the jail door. Then I 
grabbed up my gun—or rather 
Badger’s—where I could see it glit¬ 
terin’ in the moonlight, an’ was on 
my way immediate, yellin’ back at 
Blue, "Lock ’em up an’ ride herd on 
the jail till I get back.” 

I ’D MADE up my mind that I’d get 
Badger if it was the only offi¬ 
cial act I ever committed. He’d 
trifled ’round till he’d wore my tem¬ 
per to a wire edge. 

I figured that Badger'd head for 
his horse an’ I was right. When I 
steamed up in front o’ the dance hall 
I heard gallopin’ hoofs down the 
road. Inside, the Hawaiians were 
bearin’ down on one o’ those sobby 
tunes an’ everyone, far as I could 
see, was havin’ just as good a time 
as if Blue an’ me’d been there t’ 
help out. They were so much en¬ 
gaged with the business o’ dancing 
that no one’d beard Badger make his 
getaway, horseback. 

I adopted one of the prisoners’ 
horses an’ hit the road less’n a quar¬ 
ter mile behind Badger. I could 
trail him by the dust. When the 
road split at the edge o’ town, there 
was no dust on the right hand 
branch. So I knowed Badger’d taken 
the sand road into the bosky. 


Fresh tracks showed plain but I 
couldn’t get much speed from my 
pony because I wasn’t wearin’ spurs 
—which was lucky because when I 
got into the bosky on a solid loam 
road again, the trees cast a heavy 
shadow an’ I couldn't see any more 
tracks. I got down to study the lay 
—and there was no trail! Badger’d 
veered off the main road an’ taken 
to the timber. 

I rode back to where fresh foot¬ 
prints pointed the way an’ followed 
cautious into the wildest part o’ the 
bosky, keepin’ track o’ the course by 
broken branches principally. I run 
onto his trail twice in little parks 
where the impressions in the salt 
grass made him easy t’ follow. This 
inspired me to a pleased grin. He 
wouldn’t ’a’ been travelin’ in the 
open that way if he hadn’t thought 
he’d shook off pursuit. 

Still I didn’t take any more 
chances than necessary of meetin’ 
Badger unexpected. I was r’arin’ to 
overtake him an’ save my official 
face—but I was also wishful o’ seein’ 
him first an' savin’ my personal hide. 

The trail led direct as possible for 
Ramon Medina’s deserted home¬ 
stead, which consisted of a tumble- 
down hactel, corral an’ five acres o’ 
cleared land. I didn’t attach any 
importance to it except that it’d 
make a good waitin’ place in case 
Badger suspected someone was fol¬ 
lowin’ him. Therefore I dismounted 
an’ bellied along the ground till I 
was at the edge of the clearin’ an’ 
could look over the lay without ex¬ 
posin’ myself. 

First off I noticed that the corral 
was full o’ cattle. Nothin’ like that’d 
ever happened even when Ramon was 
livin’ there. His specialty was beans 
an’ milk cows, neither or both o’ 
which could ’a’ filled one side of the 
pen. I might ’a’ thought someone 
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was workin’ bosky cattle an’ had 
penned ’em for convenience, prepar¬ 
in’ for the mornin’s drive; but no 
such animals as these had ever popu¬ 
lated bosky range—they were Dur- 
hams! 

Bein’ endowed with brains an’ 
beauty in about similar and equal 
proportions, I’m tolerable apt t’ play 
hunches ’stead o’ doin’ any heavy 
thinkin’. Here was a place, though, 
where I didn’t even have to crowd 
a hunch. The whole thing was plum’ 
apparent an’ didn’t require any head- 
work whatever. 

Badger an' his gang were the ones 
that had been stealin’ Brad’s live¬ 
stock an’ here was the rendezvous 
where they rested ’em on the drive 
from Brad’s place to wherever their 
destination might be. Right here, I 
told myself, was where I could make 
my tin star pay some dividends to 
Brad! 

By exertin’ my brain a trifle I 
figured it . out that the cattle was un¬ 
doubtedly supposed to be movin’ by 
now, but the hostilities in Ringolade 
had interfered. If Badger’d only 
made one trip into town an’ got away 
smooth there wouldn’t ’a’ been a 
hitch. His cravin’ for revenge, how¬ 
ever, had led him back into the bosky 
for reinforcements — which, along 
with him, got captured—an’ had cer¬ 
tainly gummed the works consider¬ 
able. Now that he was at large, all 
by his lonesome, it would be inter¬ 
estin’ to see how he’d handle the 
herd. 

I hardly stirred a eyelash. There 
was no doubt but that somethin’ 
would occur in a few minutes that’d 
tell me how to act. If Badger was 
goin’ t’ move those cattle by hisself 
he’d have to be workin’ fast if he 
was to get ’em out o’ the country by 
daylight. 

Then it occurs to me he couldn't 


move ’em by hisself without spillin’ 
half of ’em. He’d have to have at 
least one assistant to work on a 
point; two more’d be about right 
to handle a bunch that size. 

This gives me several pauses. May¬ 
be he hadn’t taken all his gang to 
Ringolade. He might ’a’ kept one in 
reserve—which meant that I’d better 
prepare myself to take two rustlers 
into camp. It gives me some com¬ 
fort to know that Badger didn’t have 
a gun unless he’d picked it up mighty 
sudden somewheres. I was glad, too, 
that I wasn’t wearin’ spurs. I could 
move quieter without ’em—also I 
could move faster in case my pres¬ 
ence seemed more desirable else¬ 
where. 

A hat appeared at one corner of 
the hactel. It stayed there a second. 
Then Badger appeared underneath 
it. He peered in all directions. At 
one time he looked so hard at the 
point where I was lyin’ that I 
thought, for a flash, he’d seen me. I 
was tempted to throw down on him, 
but I knowed that he’d duck behind 
the corner at the first sign o’ danger 
an’ be lost to me. 

Then he eased around on the north 
side of the hactel to make further ob¬ 
servations an’ I judged the lay was 
as good as it’d ever be. 

“Reach high,” I spoke up. 

He did so while he was still in the 
air. I don’t reckon a man was ever 
much more surprised. He snarled a 
note or two. 

“Walk this way,” I requested, like 
the El Paso floorwalkers. 

I didn’t rise up till he was right 
at me. Then, with him between me 
an’ the hactel, I turned him ’round 
an’ prowled him for weapons. 

A six-shooter was in his hip 
pocket! On account o’ his back bein’ 
turned I give the gun a once over— 
an’ recognized it! 
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I don’t know whether I was more 
interested in the gat or the words 
which Badger growled in tones that 
sounded like the lobo he resembled. 
“Come on out. This officious friend 
o’ yours has got us jackpotted till 
hell won’t have it.” 

From inside the hactel comes a 
sort o’ groan which continued till the 
gent makin’ it appeared in the open. 

Spite o’ bein’ half way prepared, 
it made me plum sick when I saw 
him. 

It was Brad! 

T WICE on the way to town Brad 
tried to talk, but I shut him 
up. He rode alongside me, havin' 
promised he wouldn’t try to escape; 
Badger was ridin’ ahead with his 
wrists hogtied behind him. I wasn’t 
takin’ any more chances with that 
mountaineer. 

Havin’, as Blue says, a single-track 
mind, I couldn’t spare time for 
thinkin’ for talk purposes. I had to 
figure things out as a friend o’ Brad’s 
an’ then do it all over again as a 
deputy sheriff. As a private citizen 
I’d prob’ly taken Badger’s gun from 
him in the dance hall an’ then let 
him an’ Blue fought it out. That’d ’a’ 
been all of it ’less Badger’d come 
back with his gang, in which event 
Blue an’ me’d ’a’ had our battle with 
’em an’ that would sure ’a’ finished 
all complications. 

As a official, I’d prob’ly ’a’ turned 
Badger loose if I’d even suspected 
him o’ bein’ a friend o’ Brad’s—an’ 
overlooked the peculiarity o’ such a 
friendship. But I didn’t know they 
had anythin’ in common an’ just 
supposed that Brad’s interest in 
Badger was the same sort he’d show 
for anyone—stranger, crook or even 
a enemy, if he’d had one. Brad didn’t 
have any enemies, though if he had 
had one who was out o’ luck, Brad 


would ’a’ gone down the line for him. 

Then there was Mrs.' Brad an’ the 
kids to be considered. I was sure 
Helen didn’t know anythin’ about 
Brad’s crookedness but asked to 
make certain. 

“What does Helen know about this 
business?” 

“Nothin’,” Brad declares, proud. 
Then he hung his head. “This’ll kill 
her sure, Dutch. I know how y’u’re 
fixed. I ain’t blamin’ y’u none what¬ 
ever. Y’u got to do what’s required 
of y’u as a deputy, but if there’s any 
way o’ fixin’ it so’s Helen won’t get 
hold of all the facts—” 

He brightened up a trifle. “If I’d 
be found dead somewhere, mysteri¬ 
ous, wouldn’t that sort o’ ease things 
up? It’s a heap easier for a woman 
to see her husband buried than to 
see him sent to prison.” 

He meant it, too, but saw immedi¬ 
ate that the facts would get known 
when it come to satisfyin’ the note 
at the bank. 

While my mind was singlefootin’ 
on the personal side of the deal I 
wondered, “Why don’t I let Brad es¬ 
cape or somethin’ like that?” Which 
didn't get me nowhere. If I didn’t 
include Brad in whatever arrestin’ 
or lawin’ was done, Badger’d spill 
the beans all over the country any¬ 
how. Likewise if I released Badger 
as protection to Brad, his pals’d 
squeal. If I turned ’em all loose, the 
bank’d lose—no tellin’ how much till 
I found out how many cattle’d been 
stole—an’ Larry Kedroe was as much 
a friend o’ mine as Brad. Besides 
that, Brad’d still be a crook even if 
he was free. So would I if I didn’t 
do my duty. So would the others— 
but they didn’t matter. They were 
strangers to me an’ I didn’t have any 
compunctions about jailin' ’em. 

It was a sorry lay. 
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T HE dance was still goin’ on when 
we got to Ringolade, as we 
could tell by the music an’ lights; but 
we went up a side street an’ arrived 
at the jail without anyone seein’ us. 

Blue was on guard. He said that 
Mrs. Brad an’ Maizie had gone home 
with Gladys, takin’ Buster an’ Kitty 
with ’em. They’d got tired waitin’ 
for us to get back an’ come huntin’ 
us at the jail where Blue’d told ’em 
where I was, an’ Helen made up her 
mind that Brad was prob’ly with me 
or else proselytin’ 'round with some¬ 
one that needed cheerful comp’ny. 
She’d told Blue to tell Brad, when he 
showed up, that she’d be waitin' up 
for him. 

That made it worse yet. How’d I 
look, ramblin’ in at Old Man Bel- 
den’s about crack-o’-day to rout 
Helen out an’ tell her that I’d ar¬ 
rested her husband for stealin’ his 
own cattle with designs on defraud¬ 
in’ the bank which had staked him in 
the time o' his greatest need? 

Inside the jail office, which is sep¬ 
arated from the bull pen by a two 
foot 'dobe wall, Blue lit the lamp an' 
started for the partition door think- 
in’ it was my plan to throw Badger 
in with his pals. He didn’t know 
that Brad was a prisoner, too, an’ I 
hadn’t had the nerve to set him 
right. 

“Wait a second,’’ says I. “Cut 
those tie ropes off Badger an’ let’s 
sit down. We got a few things to 
talk about.” 

“The night's ruint,” Blue mourns, 
freein’ Badger’s wrists, “so I reckon 
we might’s well use up some more 
time, though I did figure on gettin’ 
Doc Swank to straighten out my face 
a trifle.” He grinned at Badger, who 
looked at him stony-eyed. “We had 
a big time, didn’t we?” 

The room, bein’ bare o’ all adorn¬ 
ments except a picture o’ George 


Washington crossin’ a river filled 
with floatin’ ice, seemed cold, but no 
one thought t’ build a fire in the 
stove. I settled down on the flat top’ 
desk an’ addressed the meetin’: 

“There ain’t no use concealin’ facts 
from Blue. He’s as good a friend o’ 
yours, Brad, as I am. He can do 
some thinkin’ for y’u while I’m hold- 
in’ up the deputy sheriff’s end of it. 
Brad’s under arrest,” I told Blue. 

Blue looked at me cold for a min¬ 
ute, like he thought my p’litical 
honors had gone to my head. Then 
he looked at Brad, whose expression 
told him more’n I could ’a’ told him 
in a hour. 

“Shoot it,” says Blue, meltin' a 
trifle. 

I told him what’d happened an’ 
how everythin’ looked—to which 
Brad didn’t enter any denial. 

“Still,” Blue augurs, standin’ up 
to look through the window bars an’ 
make sure no one was listenin’ in, 
“let’s hear from Brad how he come 
to get lined up this way.” 

Brad didn’t whine any, though his 
face was pinched an’ his eyes was 
pale while he talked: 

“It looked like Old Man Hard 
Luck was camped just ahead o’ me 
on every trail I’ve traveled the last 
few years an’ I made up my mind 
that I was goin’t’ provide for Helen 
an’ the kids before I went on the 
rocks again. Therefore, soon’s I got 
my range stocked, I made arrange¬ 
ments with Badger, who I’d worked 
cattle with in the Black Range, to 
stash out seventy-five head o’ Dur¬ 
ham cows an’ three good bulls in a 
bottleneck canyon on his range. 

“I paid him good for his services 
an’ also the two waddies that helped 
him on the drive, which was done 
under cover o’ night. Didn’t I, Bad¬ 
ger?” 

Badger nods his head surly. 
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“With that much of a stake I 
knowed that even if hard luck rode 
me to earth again, Helen an’ the 
children wouldn’t suffer as they’d 
done before. I’d planned t’ send ’em 
on a trip if I saw the crash cornin’, 
so’s they wouldn’t know about it, an’ 
then finance ’em with the proceeds 
o’ the sale o’ those stashed-out cattle 
till I could get on my feet again. Then 
I’d make good what I could at the 
bank. On the other hand if I made 
out all right an’ Durhams was a suc¬ 
cess on my range, it wouldn’t be 
much of a trick to throw the seventy- 
odd head back into the main herd 
again. 

“They’s no question but what I’d 
’a’ made the grade wonderful well if 
I could ’a’ got Badger an’ that pair 
in the bull pen to lay off me. But 
they had me hooked. The first time 
I caught ’em rustlin’ my stock was 
about ten months ago. I see right 
away that I was helpless, an’ they 
blackmailed me into lettin’ ’em get 
away with the bunch they was driv- 
in\ I couldn’t hardly do otherwise. 
Then I tallied out on the q. t. an’ 
found that more’n half o’ all I had 
was gone. They’d been workin’ on 
me for months. 

“After that Badger an’ his pals 
come to me with the proposition that 
they’d split four ways with me on 
what they’d stole, pointin’ out that 
no fraud could be proved on me an’ 
that the bank would have t’ go beg- 
gin' for its money since I didn’t have 
anythin’ else, outside the cattle, that 
they could come down on. That’s 
why I spread that hard luck tale 
about stock dyin’ an’ no calf crop, 
preparin’ a alibi for the blow-up 
which was bound t’ come. 

“They was into me so deep by that 
time that I had to take what I could 
get—they plannin’ to hold the stock 
till after the bank’d declared me in¬ 


solvent before makin’ a clean-up in 
Colorado, Arizona an' Texas. 

“After that they stole me blind an’ 
I didn’t dare make a squeal, though 
what I was goin’t’ do was this: the 
first sale that was made I was goin’ 
to put some official wise to the fact 
that the cattle had been stole. That’d 
lead to a investigation which’d even¬ 
tually recover all that had been 
rustled an’ the bank’d be in the clear 

|| |IADGER kicked his chair half- 
way across the room as he rose. 
Brad faced him with somethin’ like 
spirit in his eyes. 

Blue an’ me rushed between ’em. 

“Damn crook,” snarls Badger quiv¬ 
erin’. “How’d y’u figure on gettin’ 
away with that an’ not goin’ to prison 
with us?” 

“I ’lowed,” Brad told him smilin’, 
“that if I told enough truth t’ re¬ 
cover the cattle I’d take a chance on 
bein’ believed when I denied y’ur 
story about me bein’ implicated.” 

We had t’ gather Badger by both 
arms an’ back him into his chair. 

“Now set there,” I ordered, “or 
we’ll take y’u down an’ tie y’u up. I 
feel like talkin’.” 

“Tonight,” says I to Brad, “I up¬ 
set y’ur applecart by my deputy 
sheriffin’. With the cowboys in jail 
when it was necessary to drive those 
Durhams out o’ the country before 
daylight, you was in a terrible tight; 
so y’u slipped out soon’s folks had 
sifted back into the dance hall, 
mounted up on one of the prisoner’s 
horses an’ beat it for the Medina 
place, plannin’ to drift the herd across 
the Rio, an’ head ’em for y'ur place 
in the hills. You knew they’d scat¬ 
ter an’ wouldn’t go home, but that 
some river cowman’d send word to 
y’u in a day or so about y’ur ‘strays’. 
Then y’u could come an’ get ’em with- 
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out no questions bein’ asked. But if 
someone run across "-a corral full o’ 
y’ur stock, bawlin’ an’ hungry, it was 
a cinch that some amateur detective’d 
get to work an’, without intendin’ 
you any harm, he’d unearth a scan¬ 
dal that’d give cow country the Rock 
of Ages.” 

“That’s it,” Brad concedes, lookin’ 
like a whipped dog. “An’ about two 
minutes after I got there, Badger 
shows up with tolerable fair notions 
that he was pursued. I augured him 
into my plan of abandonin’ the drive 
north. Then Badger went outside the 
hactel to make sure no one was there¬ 
abouts, takin’ my gun with him — 
since I wouldn’t ’a’ fired a shot, an’ 
—I reckon that’s about all.” 

“Not quite,” I told him. “When 
did y’u find out where those cows 
were cached?” 

“I told him while we was talkin’ 
private, just before y’u’d taken me 
to jail—the first time,” Badger growls 
into his whiskers. 

“That’s what I thought,” I started 
t’ talk again, but Blue snorted 
through his broke nose an’ it sounded 
like a stallion’s whistle. I listened 
while he expressed hisself. 

“You think! What with? All y’ur 
thinkin’ is along official lines that get 
Brad more involved all the time. My 
understandin’ is that y’u wanted t’ 
figure some way t’ get him out o’ 
this jackpot an’ do it so’s no one’ll 
get hurt.” 

“It is,” I flared. “I never wanted 
nothin’ so bad in all my life. But it 
can’t be did.” 

“Yes, it can,” augurs Blue, gettin’ 
all het up with his ideas. “Brad told 
us how it can be done when he says 
that the rustled stock wouldn’t be 
sold till after his disaster with the 
bank. Now if those brands haven’t 
been tampered with—” 

“They ain’t,” Badger horns in, see- 


in’ the drift. “I was goin’ to get that 
brand registered in three states out¬ 
side o’ New Mexico an’ then throw 
the cattle on the market without 
touchin’ a runnin’ iron to ’em.” 

“Then,” Blue demands, “what’s to 
prevent drivin’ ’em back to Brad’s 
range—” 

“S’too late,” moans Brad, who’d 
been inspired for a minute by Blue’s 
idea an’ my desire t’ do anythin’ that 
could be done; “Larry Kedroe’s corn¬ 
in’ out to my place next Tuesday to 
tally out my stock. He says he’ll re¬ 
new half my note if the security war¬ 
rants it; but if it don’t he’ll be forced 
t’ seize all I’ve got an’ handle it ac¬ 
cordin’ to the bank’s best interest. If 
I had all my . cattle on hand it’d be a 
cinch. The calf crop was good, an* 
there ain’t been a dozen head die 
from all causes put together — only 
there’s over nine hundred head up 
yonder in the Black Range an’ less’n 
four hundred at my place.” 

“Get Larry to put off his count till 
the last of the week,” Blue gasps 
when he’d part recovered from the 
shock. ’Most a thousand head had 
been stole! They were sixty miles 
from Ringolade. That meant at least 
a day an’ a half horseback to get 
there an’ three days’ ordinary drivin’ 
to get ’em to Brad’s. Moreover, they’d 
have to be returned with positively 
no one seein’ ’em. 

“I’ve stalled him off now for two 
months. A bank examiner is cornin’ 
any time now, an’ Tuesday’s the day 
Larry’s cornin’. He wanted t' come 
tomorrow—no, today; it’s Sunday 
now. Then he wanted to come out 
Monday an’ I talked him out o’ that.” 

I couldn’t hardly believe it. Spite 
o’ knowin’ the wreck was that close 
at hand, Brad’d stood up under it 
cheerful at the dance an’ even found 
time an’ inclination to cheer me up 
by framin’ that Ladies’ Tag. He had 
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nerve an’ heart similar to which I 
never see before. 

“Now you pay attention,” I snapped 
at Badger. “We’re goin’t’ make the 
riffle somehow. You an’ y’ur pals’ll 
have considerable liberty in assistin’ 
Blue an' me on this work, but if y'u 
run out on us we’ll trail y’u till this 
tin star o’ mine an' all the horseflesh 
in the country wear out. 

“Brad, y’u’re still under arrest, but 
I release y’u to y’ur wife. Y’u can 
frame any alibi y’u desire to explain 
y’ur absence from the dance, an’ 
when Larry shows up Tuesday, con¬ 
duct y’urself just as if y’u had a well 
stocked range. If y’ur nerve held to¬ 
night I guess it’ll stand a trifle more 
punishment. We'll make good for 
y’u if it’s possible. If it ain’t, y’u’re 
no worse jackpotted than if we didn’t 
try.” 

MjMRST, we run Brad’s corralful o’ 
■■F Durhams across the Rio, an’ 
then, by the hardest kind o’ ridin’, we 
made it to Badger’s ranch before sun¬ 
down—Blue, Badger an' his two pals 
an’ me. The five of us changed mounts 
an’ drove the bottleneck canyon be¬ 
fore dark, gatherin’ a hundred an’ 
fifty head which we started south 
with Blue an’ Badger whippin’ their 
tails. Blue was t' come back soon’s 
the herd was strung out an’ help get 
another bunch started, leavin’ Bad¬ 
ger alone to keep the stock movin’ 
south—which was their natural di¬ 
rection. Meantime the rest of us’d 
have another bunch ready for the 
trail. 

We worked all night. Blue’s nose 
stopped up so he had to breathe 
through his mouth an’ he got chills 
an’ fever. My eyes swelled so near 
shut that I could scarcely tell a bull 
calf from a three-year-old heifer; an’ 
the two waddies, which we got 
strung out right after Badger, wasn’t 


in much better shape. We’d sure 
punished each other considerable in 
the fracas at the dance hall. 

Time passed in a hazy sort o' night¬ 
mare. We worked automatic, restin’ 
the stock when they got too ringy to 
go further without grazin'. Each man 
watered his bunch twice an' had 
cleared away from the drink before 
the next arrived. 

Tuesday evenin’ late I’d circled my 
herd an’ overtaken Blue, who helped 
me throw our bunches together. We 
crowded ’em to the limit till we’d 
overtaken the man ahead of us an’ 
then left him on guard while we 
caught up with the cowboy next be¬ 
hind Badger. Him we sent to lend a 
hand to his compadre an’ throw their 
stock in one herd an' pick up the 
drags left by Blue an’ me. 

When we fin’ly got to Badger, he 
already had his drive on Blue’s horse- 
range an’ we guided him to the fence 
which marked Brad’s southwest 
boundary line. We took down a 
couple rods o’ barb’ wire an’ oozed 
the leaders through. Directly, about 
daylight, here come the rest. They 
were so starved for water that about 
half of ’em couldn’t wait t’ go 
through the gap. 

We fixed the fence, staggerin’ all 
over each other with weariness an’ 
pain. Blue looked so near dead I 
was scared about him; Badger’s face 
was swelled up till he looked like he 
was sure enough wearin’ a full face; 
my eyes was all colors of the rainbow 
an’ stingin’ as if they were full o’ 
grass burrs, an’ one ear felt like a 
cauliflower. The other pair give out 
complete while we was trompin’ out 
cattle tracks, an’ fell from their 
horses. The rest of us drug ’em back 
into their saddles an’ held ’em there 
till we got to Blue’s shack—a mile 
away. 

Then we fell across each other like 
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sticks o’ cordwood, not botherin’ to 
hunt us some beddin’. 

B RAD come bustin’ in about noon 
an’ separated us into neat little 
piles o’ one each. Then he woke Blue 
an’ me. The others was still so dead 
to the world that a earthquake 
wouldn’t’ve caused ’em to bat a eye. 

Tears was streamin’ down Brad’s 
face. 

“Boys,” he chokes, “Helen says 
‘God bless y’u.’ I told her all about 
it. I say so, too. Larry started 
watchin’ water yest’day mornin’ an’ 
counted cattle as they come to drink. 
At dark he’d tallied out three hun¬ 
dred an’ forty-three head, an’. I 
knowed that was all he’d ever count 
’less you boys got through with the 
others. 

“Nothin’ more come up to mid¬ 
night, o’ course, an’ we went t’ bed, 
but I couldn’t sleep. Then, about 
crack-o’-day, I hear stock come clat¬ 
terin’ down the trail an’ you better 
believe I woke Larry. After that 
they come so thick an’ fast we 
couldn’t hardly tally ’em out. I ex¬ 
plained their bein’ so g’anted by tell- 
in’ Larry that my stock traveled six 
or seven miles for the best grass an’ 
most of ’em come in only every two 
or three days for water. 

“The final count showed thirteen 
hundred an’ seventy-six head, not in¬ 
cludin’ calves. 

“Nothin’ I can ever do for y’u,” 
says he with eyes leakin’ again, “will 
ever half-way repay—” 

“All prisoners is hereby released,” 
says I, groggy. “Bring us in a bucket 
o’ water from the spring an’ we’ll 
call it square. I’m too feeble t’ moan, 
else I’d do it myself. Then go home. 
I crave rest.” 

I reckon he did so because a full 
water pail was sittin’ beside me when 
I woke up late in the night. 


When I rode into Ringolade to turn 
back my deputy sheriff’s star, Frank 
Knoblack wanted t’ know what had 
become o’ the prisoners I’d arrested 
the night of the dance. Some local 
tongue talent had give him full infor¬ 
mation about the fight an’ my official 
conduct. 

“Blue Danube,” I explain, “was 
headed for the Black Range, where 
he figured on lookin’ over some cattle, 
an’ it happened those prisoners was 
the only ones in town that could 
guide him to where he wanted t' go. 
So he talked me into lettin’ him have 
one as a guide; but the others raised 
such a row over my showin’ favorit¬ 
ism that I had to chaperon the whole 
doggone gang on the trip so’s not t’ 
disappoint Blue. Then, they did such 
handy work that I decided they’d 
atoned for their assault an’ battle— 
an’ turned ’em all loose.” 

“Well,” Frank opines, “y’u did 
great, Dutch, in cleanin’ up the dance 
o’ those rowdies, an’ it was perfectly 
all right for y’u to release y’ur pris¬ 
oners. A deputy’s entitled to ex¬ 
ercise some discretion.” 

“I’m glad o’ that,” says I, “because 
I certainly exercised it plenty.” 

“An’ furthermore,” Frank screws 
his whiskery face into a judicial ex¬ 
pression, “I want that y'u should con¬ 
tinue wearin’ that star. With you an’ 
Blue Danube as deputies—” 

“Blue is a ring-tailed Wampus at 
settlin’ disagreements,” I break in, 
“an’ no doubt he’d make y’u a won¬ 
derful deputy. But as for me—I 
got t’ thinkin’ while on this trip: 
What if some friend o’ mine should 
get into trouble while I’m deputy 
sheriffin’. I wouldn’t know what t’ 
do, bein’ divided between my duty to 
him as a friend an’ to the state as a 
official. So I reckon I’d better retire 
from office before I get into any such 
jackpot.” 





CHAPTER I 

SOUTHWEST OP THE LAW 

F ROM the moment that he had 
given his ticket to the conduc¬ 
tor Stephen Annister had been 
aware that there was something 
wrong. 

The official had paid him no atten¬ 
tion whatever until he had handed 
him the ticket; then, as he had 


punched it, Annister had thought to 
see in the brick-red face an expres¬ 
sion that had become all at once 
queer, constrained. 

Leaving his seat for a moment, on 
his return he had found that the pas¬ 
senger just ahead had swung his 
chair around, half-facing Annister 
where he sat. 

Beyond noting that this man was 
short and square, with a smooth- 
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shaven face that was of the color and 
texture of old ivory, Annister, buried 
in his newspaper, paid him no heed. 
Presently, however, he became aware 
that the blocky man was staring at 
him; Annister had felt his eyes, upon 
him even through that newspaper; he 
lowered it now, his gaze, sleepy- 
lidded, upon the big man. 

“Umm—you going to Fredonia— 
ha?” offered the latter without pre¬ 
amble, his eyes upon Annister’s in a 
hard, appraising stare, his mouth like 
a steel-trap beneath his close-cropped 
mustache. 

“As it happens—yes,” he said 
slowly. The man must have seen his 
ticket; that was it, of course. “Do 
you know of any reason why I 
shouldn’t ?” 

Annister disliked the man on sight. 
Now he stiffened up abruptly in his 
seat as pat upon the question there 
came the savage answer: 

“I know a dozen reasons, young 
fellow! But if you’ll take a friend’s 
advice you'll stay on board!” His 
grim smile was not mirrored in his 
eyes. “Because it’s a sure unhealthy 
place for strangers. Now you smoke 
that with your cigarette!” 

The man had turned abruptly with¬ 
out further speech. At first Annister 
had had an idea that the man was 
drunk and obviously trying to pick a 
quarrel; such things were not un¬ 
usual. But the queemess of it, 
coupled with that frowning stare of 
the conductor’s, had given him food 
for thought. 

He had never seen the man before; 
of that much he was certain. He 
smiled grimly now as, out of the tail 
of his eye he saw the conductor at 
the car’s end in low-voiced talk with 
a tall man with a scar. He had 
caught them looking his way; plainly 
he had become all at once an object 
of interest—of suspicion—and of 


something more. Well, it was all in 
the day’s work. 

For that, whatever their interest 
might be, they had penetrated his 
identity Black Steve Annister did not 
believe; he had been very careful 
about that. He had shaved off his 
mustache; he was certain that he was 
unknown, the sole distinguishing 
mark of his calling the small gold but¬ 
ton reversed on the inside of his vest. 
And nobody had paid him any atten¬ 
tion until the surrender of his ticket. 

The mystery, if it was a mystery 
—the shrugs, the looks, the half- 
veiled and wholly mysterious behavior 
of the men there in the car—he hadi 
in a measure been prepared for that 
—but he had scarcely expected that 
it would come so soon. 

Rising now, he sauntered forward 
to the vestibule to meet the conduc¬ 
tor passing through. 

“Oh, Mr. Annister, just a mo¬ 
ment!” the official said, his voice 
audible above the thunder of the 
train. 

“Well?” asked Annister, and his 
tone was cold and quiet. “Well?” 

But the conductor’s expression was 
the reverse of hostile; his tone, when 
he spoke, deprecating, apologetic: 

“No offense, sir, but if you’ll take 
an old-timer’s advice, you stay 
aboard this train! I thought I ought 
to warn you, seeing as how”—he 
paused—“well, Fredonia’s a mighty 
bad place for strangers, mister! All 
I can say is that it’s a close corpora¬ 
tion, mighty close, and down here in 
Arizona, southwest of the law, as you 
might say, almost anything’s liable 
to happen. They don’t know who you 
are and they don’t care; they run 
things pretty much to suit themselves 
—judge, jury, officers of the peace. 
They don’t know you, mister, but 
maybe they suspect. And if I hap¬ 
pened to be you I’d stay aboard.” 
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“Thanks,” returned Annister dryly. 
“And I mean what I say. But—I’m 
getting off!” 

He turned, walking to his seat, and 
there on the cushion, tucked into a 
comer, was a glint of white—a note. 

Palming it with steady fingers, he 
glanced at it behind his newspaper. 
It was a square of paper, the writing 
on it in a feminine hand. There had 
been no woman in the Pullman; An¬ 
nister had seen none; but now as he 
fingered the note he seemed to re¬ 
member the passage of a tall, golden 
blonde; she had brushed by him as 
he had been talking to the conductor. 

“Be warned in time. Fredonia is 
not safe—for you. Stay aboard.” 

There was no signature. 

Annister grinned, a mere facial 
contraction of the lips. 

The plot was thickening with a 
vengeance! But as the train slowed for 
the station stop at Fredonia he was 
not prepared for that which followed. 

Shouldering his heavy grip, he was 
approaching the door, when of a 
sudden, as if uprisen from the floor, 
he was aware of the blocky man with 
whom he had spoken back there in 
the seat. 

“You better go right back an' sit 
down, young fellow!” he said out of 
the comer of his mouth. “The air is 
sure unhealthy around these parts, 
I'm shouting! Now, you go right back 
an' sit down!” 

Annister surveyed the man for a 
split-second, eye to eye. The train 
was slowing for the station stop. This 
—well, it was just a little bit too 
much! 

The blocky man was barring his 
way, in his glance a truculence that 
spoke, after all, plainer than any 
words. They did not know him, and 
yet they would not let him pass. And 
to Stephen Annister opposition was 
like a red rag to a bull. 


He turned, iowering his heavy bag; 
then his fist, behind it the full weight 
of his two hundred pounds of iron- 
hard muscle, curved upward in a 
short arc. There was a spanking 
thud; the blocky man, collapsing in¬ 
ward like an empty bag, fell face 
downward upon the flooring. 

“The devil you say!” said Black 
Steve Annister, vaulting to the plat¬ 
form with never a backward glance. 

He was practically down and out. 
Annister’s face was wreathed in a 
grim smile as he surveyed the result 
of his handiwork. 

Such was the manner of his com¬ 
ing. 

CHAPTER II 
BEHIND THE ARRAS 

I T WAS coming on to evening as 
Annister, bag in hand, walked 
swiftly along the single street to 
the hotel. 

There was a little knot of men 
standing on the plank sidewalk as he 
passed; they might have been min¬ 
ing men, punchers—all with high, 
wide Stetsons, and trousers tucked 
into boot-tops—save for a certain 
hard recklessness in their faces, the 
faces of men, as Annister judged, 
who would do their work, if they did 
any work, out of the sun. 

But they let him pass without com¬ 
ment. As he went onward to the 
hotel he was aware of an atmosphere 
that was electric in the quiet street. 

But once in his room and his bag 
unpacked, following his plan he went 
downward to the long bar, where 
openly, and without the usual precau¬ 
tions, drinks could be had by any one 
who paid the price. 

There were three men at the long 
bar; they glanced at Annister and 
away as, his elbows upon the ma¬ 
hogany, he drank—then drank again. 
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As a matter of fact, however, he 
drank but a tenth of what he had 
ordered, disposing of the remainder 
by the simple process of spilling it 
partly upon the bar and partly into 
the cuspidor at his feet. 

Annister would have made a good 
actor if he had not chosen a more 
hazardous profession. In a very little 
while he was to all outward seeming 
more than three-parts drunk, and in 
accordance with his role, now stag¬ 
gering heavily to a chair, he sat down 
in the shadows at a small table be¬ 
hind which was a partition. Annis¬ 
ter had noticed that partition and 
the alcove behind it. 

Now he sat down heavily, head 
resting on his crossed arms, the bar¬ 
tender exchanging a wink with the 
three men opposite as, in the doorway 
there came a tall man booted and 
spurred, accompanied by another and 
a smaller man; the two passed in¬ 
ward to the dining-room at the rear 
without speech. 

But as they passed the apparently 
sleeping Annister the tall man froze 
rigid where he stood. 

“Umm!” he whispered, his glance 
upon his companion in an abruptly 
questioning look. For a moment he 
hesitated, in the short man’s face a 
sudden tight-lipped threat, then they 
had vanished in the shadows at the 
rear. 

By now it had come on to evening. 
Annister, listening with all his ears, 
heard on a sudden the soft scrape of 
a chair; then a thick whisper like a 
wedge of sound; it sounded from the 
partition at his back. 

“Frisco, you saw him; what’s his 
game—ha? But he seemed dam’ well 
drunk just now, I’ll tell a man!” 

Annister knew well enough that 
they were discussing him. But he 
listened now as the purring voice 
went on: 


“Tonight, then, at Benrimo’s — 
Shorty an’ you, Cranch an’ Tucson 
Charlie Westervelt. Idaho reports he 
had t’ bump off the express mes¬ 
senger on that last stick-up this side 
of Mojave. Well, so-long, you guys; 
we’re all set.” 

There came a scraping of chairs 
as the men arose; then as they passed 
him going out Annister could feel 
those eyes boring into his back. 

But nothing happened. 

The door slammed shut; then — 
and Annister must have seemed like 
a man fathoms deep in dreams — 
there came a quick hand on his 
shoulder and a voice: 

“Hey, there—tumble up!” 

Annister muttered, stirring in his 
seat; then he looked up, heavy-lidded, 
to face the bartender. The long room 
was empty; it was late. The bar¬ 
tender, a big man with, for a bar¬ 
tender, a singularly square jaw and 
an eye that was like a brad-awl, 
spoke suddenly behind his hand: 

“Benrimo’s—know where it is?” 

The harsh whisper cut like a knife- 
blade through the silence. 

Annister grinned. For a man who 
had consumed more than his share 
of hard liquor he seemed singularly 
bright-eyed, alert. He grinned again, 
favoring the knight of the apron with 
a prodigious wink, as for a half-min¬ 
ute the latter spoke rapidly and low. 

“Benrimo’s, Steve — that’s right 
close to the feed-and-grain store; you 
can’t miss it. I couldn’t write, and 
I had no chance to wire, but you’ve 
seen and heard a little—ha? They’re 
a bad bunch, an’ they’ve got Fredonia 
in a triple cinch—judge, jury, the 
whole kit-and-caboodle. And it was 
Rooker—you saw him on the train— 
tall man with a scar running from 
eyebrow to chin—that started it. 
Supposed to be a lawyer, sure—but 
I think he’s a ‘con’; smooth as oil, 
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though; you never see his hand. An’ 
the only way to put the darbies on 
’em is to get ’em with the goods.” 

He paused, his quick glance search¬ 
ing the shadows, his hand going to 
his belt. Then he continued: 

“I’m pretty sure they don’t suspect 
me—yet. I gave them a straight 
story right out of Dannemora,” he 
chuckled. “Now, I’ll be there with 
bells I There’s an empty loft just 
over the feed-store; you can get in 
there from the outside at the back— 
you’ll see—but you watch your step.” 

He paused again as, out of the 
shadows at the rear there came a 
sudden movement like the flicker of a 
wind-blown leaf. 

T OGETHER, Annister in the lead, 
guns out, they rounded the par¬ 
tition at a plunging rush, to And— 
just nothing. 

The bartender, his face gray under 
its tan, blinked in the sudden ef¬ 
fulgence of the light as Annister’s 
hand, reaching, had snapped on the 
switch. But there was no one there. 

And then abruptly Annister stif¬ 
fened like a pointer at gaze. 

There on the table was a note 
pinned down with a bowie-knife. 

Annister, reading it, handed it to 
the bartender in silence. 


“MISTER STEVE BLACK ANNIS¬ 
TER: You did me a favor once, so — 
watch your step. They’re not wise 
yet—hut they suspect. And when they 
know you’ll never go back home — ex¬ 
cept as freight. 

“A FRIEND." 


Annister, his face dark under the 
light, stood for a moment, his brows 
wrinkled in a frown. 


Turning to the bartender with a 
whispered word, at the latter’s hand 
upon his sleeve, he waited as the 
words came slow in a breathing mur¬ 


mur: 

“That’s Rooker’s girl, Steve! I 


know the hand. Well, what do you 
know about that!” 

But once in his room Annister, 
opening his heavy bag, smiled grimly 
now, his eyes with a quick stare upon 
the closet and the bed. 

The bag had been ransacked by a 
practiced hand. 

Another might never even have 
suspected, but Annister knew, and 
knowing, with his hand upon the lin¬ 
ing of his coat, he grinned without 
mirth, closing the bag and snapping 
out the light. 

Then—for by this time it was black 
dark—he ran up the window with a 
careful hand, to lean outward a mo¬ 
ment ; then, coasting down the water- 
pipe, had gained the roadway and the 
quick-breathing night. 

Annister had no self-delusions as 
to thaj; which he was about to do. 
These were desperate men, south¬ 
west of the law, indeed, for such law 
as might be found here was their 
own. But so far they had flourished, 
a law unto themselves: plundering, 
hi-jacking, running the country 
ragged with their long-riding, hard¬ 
bitten band of outlaws who in the 
daytime took their ease under the 
protection of the “law.” 

It was a large order for Annister 
to capture them, because, with a man 
for leader whose cunning more than 
matched that of the wolf, so far there 
had been no slightest actual proof of 
their guilt. 

Thinking these thoughts, he went 
forward now in the dense darkness 
that was like the bottom of a well 
until, in the gray loom of a building 
just across, he- halted, feeling for¬ 
ward to where, against the clap- 
boarded wall, there was a door. 

But the door was locked and 
barred. 

Above him, as he was aware from 
the bartender’s description, there was 
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another door—it would be open; the 
bartender had seen to that. But the 
wall sprang sheer; there was not 
handhold on it for a cat. 

Annister, waiting a moment, heard 
nothing—no sound. Then from be¬ 
neath his coat he produced what 
might have been a jointed fishing- 
rod; he made a cast and a brief tug 
backward told him that he had 
struck. Then up the wire ladder 
that had opened out following his 
cast he mounted, rung by careful 
rung, to find himself facing that 
upper door. 

He pushed it open slowly, carefully, 
moving in a darkness that was like 
soot, until just beneath the flooring 
there was a small, round hole. 

From below as he stood rigid lis¬ 
tening, holding his breath, there came 
a brief murmur of voices, the clink 
of glass, a thick oath. He bent, look¬ 
ing downward through the hole, to 
see a group of men; he counted them 
—six—they were seated at a round 
table, Hooker at the head. 

Just under his hand Annister made 
out to feel what seemed to be a trap¬ 
door; well, he must be careful of that. 
But he listened, breathless now, to 
the slow words of the tall man with 
the scar: 

“Well—we’re all here now, Idaho; 
it’s up to you!” 

The man called Idaho, a swart, 
short fellow with a face scarred and 
scabbed with late-healed cicatrices 
and pocked blue with powder burns, 
spoke out of the corner of his mouth; 
his voice reached the listener above 
in a hoarse, snarling rumble: 

“A hundred thousand, Chief — an’ 
it’s all here! We flagged the train 
like you said, uncoupled th’ engine; 
th’ rest was like takin’ candy from a 
baby! But that dam’ messenger—he 
had no sense! I bored him—an'Tuc¬ 
son Charlie an’ me, we come a-fannin' 


an’ a-foggin’ thisaway hell-bent. 
Same old dead-open-an’-shut, Chief, 
I’ll tell a man!” 

Annister drew in his breath with 
a sudden sharp, hissing inspiration. 
At last! For as he listened now, it 
was enough, and more than enough, 
evidence at the last sufficient to set 
in motion the slow wheels of Justice 
in that great city three thousand 
miles distant, a century removed. 

Then he heard a grim, grating 
laugh. There came a slither of wood 
upon wood, a wrench, a twist; his 
hand, palm downward upon the trap¬ 
door, of a sudden felt empty air; 
then, spread-eagled sidewise in a fly¬ 
ing fall, he had crashed downward, 
turning in air, to land, cat-like, upon 
the balls of his feet. 

Dazzled by the light, he could see 
merely an encircling ring of faces; 
they grinned, ferocious as wolves, as, 
ringing to the rafters, he heard a 
voice: 

“Black Steve Annister—welcome to 
our city! Now—you infernal dick— 
we’ve got you, and we’ve got you 
good!” 

T WAS Rooker’s voice. 

Annister, with that ring of 
death about him, faces wolfish under 
the light, felt that it was the end. 
Fool that he had been, he told him¬ 
self, not to have seen and known. 
That trap-door and the fact that he 
had been there above them — the 
thing was plain. They had played 
with him, hooked him, and now he 
would never go back. 

Behind him and a little to one side 
there was an open door, and beyond 
this door, as he could see, was a pool- 
table, its shaded light shining on a 
rack of balls. That much he could 
see as, his wide mouth smiling in a 
grin of death, Idaho swung up his 
gun. 
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Annister, a scant three paces from 
that door, saw and weighed every¬ 
thing in one lightning glance of flash¬ 
ing appraisal. Hemmed in as he was, 
with that pistol leveled at his heart, 
awaiting merely the pressure of the 
killer’s finger, to go for his own gun 
would be of no avail; he could not 
even go down fighting, one against 
the mob. 

But for a split-second Idaho hesi¬ 
tated. In that instant the operative 
had acted. 

Hands pressed flat upon the floor¬ 
ing, as a sprinter beating the gun, 
he hurled himself forward and away, 
even as the killer’s gun crashed, roar¬ 
ing in the narrow room. 

Annister’s leap had taken him into 
and through the doorway, the killer’s 
bullet driving into the casing with a 
smacking thud as, in a long dive 
under the pool-table, the operative, 
rising at the far end, came into ac¬ 
tion; in the narrow door the bandits 
cursing, impeded each other in their 
rush. 

The operative’s gun was gone; he 
had known it in the split second that 
he had made that leap. Now, how¬ 
ever, as the dark face of Rooker 
showed for a moment in the press, 
the operative had taken aim and fired 
—a pool ball, curving in a short arc, 
had struck the leader fair. Full be¬ 
tween Rooker’s eyes it landed with a 
sound like the sound of a butcher’s 
cleaver on the chopping-block; the 
lawyer staggered, collapsed back¬ 
ward with a grunt as the others, 
Idaho in the lead, burst inward. 

But the door was narrow. Before 
he had been a detective Annister as 
a baseball player had been more than 
fair. Now as a conjurer manipulates 
his globes Annister hurled his heavy 
missiles in a steady stream; they 
hurtled forward with the speed of 
light, each to its mark. 


In that narrow doorway, crowding 
close, they were, for the moment, 
powerless against this human tor¬ 
nado sharpshooting at a distance at 
which it was impossible to miss. Gun¬ 
play was useless. The door would not 
hold more than two of them together; 
now with the six struggling, cursing, 
their leader down, Idaho sprawled his 
full length, the operative, hurling the 
last of his ammunition in a sudden 
burst, had leaped through the rear 
door and away. 

He must run for it—but whither? 

Behind him, as he well knew, the 
bandits, desperate now, would in a 
moment be on his trail. And it was 
when, turning the angle of the wall, 
he was bunching his muscles for the 
quick desperate sally backward to the 
hotel that he groaned, stumbled, 
slumped downward to the dust. 

As the last flicker of conscious 
thought remained it seemed to An¬ 
nister that he had heard, as a sound 
heard in dreams, the low drone of a 
motor rising and dying against the 
night. 

CHAPTER III 
“ROOKER’S GIRL” 

A NNISTER awoke to a cool wind 
blowing upon his forehead. 
Again he was hearing the 
drone of the motor, but abruptly the 
cool wind had changed to something 
else—a hand, cool and soft, that 
rested upon his forehead, and was 
withdrawn. 

Opening his eyes, he was aware of 
the night sky and the stars; the 
cloud-rack had rolled off to the west; 
and then, as the car purred onward, 
he saw on a sudden a face like a 
white, glimmering oval, as the voice 
reached him as on a bridge of 
dreams: 

“They got you—in the shoulder— 
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high up. An inch lower and they’d 
have fixed you good!” 

The girl’s voice came above the 
rattle of the engine; the operative 
knew it even as he knew that he was, 
somehow, safe, secure. For it was 
the golden-haired girl he had seen on 
the train. 

“I warned you twice,” she was say¬ 
ing. “But I must say it didn’t seem 
to do a bit of good, Mister Black 
Steve Annister! If I hadn’t been 
waiting for—for Mr. Rooker”—she 
hesitated, then went on—“they’d 
have got you plenty!” 

“Waiting for Mr. Rooker!” Annis¬ 
ter sat bolt upright in his seat, then 
subsided with a stifled groan. The 
girl’s voice went on, like a cool wind: 

“Easy does it, Mister Steve! If you 
keep quiet I know a place where 
you’ll be all right in two or three 
days. We’ll be there in no time.” 

Annister could not put the pieces 
together, dozing finally to wake at a 
low word from the girl: 

“We’re here, partner,” she said. 

In a little clearing there was a 
cabin, a shack, built against two coni¬ 
fers, that, rising, showed clear where 
their black boles met high up, to form 
a platform, and from this platform, 
as he could see, there ran a rope 
ladder winding and twisting like a 
snake downward to the hut. 

“The lookout,” explained the girl, 
her firm hand under her companion’s 
elbow as, with a twisted grin, he 
hobbled from the car. “Rocker’s not 
wise to this,” she told him. “We’re 
safe—but I’d give something to see 
his face when he finds me gone.” 

The cabin was well furnished, sim¬ 
ply but with a touch of comfort, as 
Annister could see. Propped on a 
narrow bunk, he watched, in his eyes 
a faint glow that was like a fire 
lighted, as the girl, busy with the 
sheet-iron stove, paid him no heed. 


Gazing at her, he was aware of a 
sudden warmth about the heart, and 
with it, after a moment, a swift, in¬ 
vading chill that was like a cold, prob¬ 
ing hand. 

Unreasonably he found himself 
wishing that she was not Rooker’s 
girl, for although she had saved his 
life, what was she to him? Strangely, 
illogically, of a sudden he had an in¬ 
sane desire to rise, take her in his 
arms, hold her for just long enough 
to give and to receive one kiss. And 
as if, somehow, she felt the burden 
of his thought, she turned and a slow 
flush enveloped her from the bare 
hollow of her throat upward to the 
white forehead, with its chestnut 
curls. 

She frowned delicately, but she did 
not meet his eyes. Then: 

“Dinner’s most ready, partner,” she 
said, and again, at the word, Annis- 
ter’s pulse leaped up in answer as, 
propped in his bunk, she ministered 
to him with a sudden, impersonal de¬ 
tachment, her face expressionless, the 
smile gone from his lips as, abruptly 
she began to speak: 

“I warned you—twice. You see, I 
didn’t know you were—an operative. 
I knew—well, you see, I didn’t want 
to see you killed, I reckon, and Rooker 
’d shoot a man just for the pleasure 
of seeing him kick. They’re a bad 
bunch, worse than the old Jackson’s 
Hole gang; the whole town’s in on it; 
and they’re not merely suspicious of 
strangers, they don’t let ’em leave! 
That is, if they try to stay longer 
than overnight.” 

She paused, her eyes on a sudden 
raised to his. 

Again he was hearing her voice 
like bells chiming in the narrow 
room: 

“Crime, incorporated—that is what 
Rooker calls it—he and Idaho and 
Tucson Charlie Westervelt and 
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Shorty, killers, all of them, but Alli¬ 
son Rocker’s the worst of the lot!” 

Raising upon one elbow, the detec¬ 
tive’s fingers, reaching, had closed 
upon her slim wrist in a grip of iron. 

I T WAS not upon her rounded 
shoulder that the operative’s 
gaze had rested, but where the flannel 
shirt, turning backward with the 
movement, had shown on a sudden 
the dull glint of gold, the badge of 
the Secret Service. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he 
asked low, and now at a something in 
his face the girl’s eyes answered with 
a straight, level look. 

“Because—I was coming to that,” 
she told him. “And—and you be¬ 
lieved that I was Rooker’s girl!” 

She an operative! Annister would 
scarcely have believed it, but then he 
knew well enough that the bartender, 
for instance, working with him would 
have alike deceived had he not known. 
And he knew, too, that it was a rigid 
rule of the department that the left 
hand, say, would know nothing of 
what the right hand would be doing; 
it was nothing uncommon for half a 
dozen men working on the same case 
to be, each of them, aware only of his 
particular part. 

Annister had heard that, in addi¬ 
tion to the “bartender,” another op¬ 
erative had been sent on ahead, but 
he had had no instructions from his 
chief other than to expect the unex¬ 
pected. Abruptly he spoke, and his 
voice vibrated with a something deep 
down that he could not quite control: 

“Well, partner—I’m glad!” he 
said. “Of course, I didn’t know who 
you were, and I apologize here and 
now for associating you with this fel¬ 
low Rooker, even in thought! But— 
I’ve evidence enough, and pretty 
soon I’ve got to send a wire, some¬ 
how, some way; my pal, the barkeep, 


'd do it if he had the chance. And 
so—” 

“I’ve already sent it,” the girl told 
him simply. “Now you go to sleep. 
I’ll wake you if—if I should need pro¬ 
tection”—her smile probed Annister’s 
abashed glance like a lance of light— 
“and now you go to sleep.” 

Annister awoke to the sound of 
soft breathing somewhere in the 
dark, and with it the first faint 
fingers of the dawn upon the hills. 
Testing his shoulder, he found it stiff 
and a little sore; but the wound had 
been but a flesh-wound; in a day or 
two, thanks to his excellent condition, 
it would be as good as ever; he would 
be his own man with the rising of 
another sun. 

Lowering himself gingerly over the 
edge of the bunk, he found that he 
could stand upright; then, taking a 
rifle from a rack of two behind the 
door, he went onward slowly along 
the forest path. 

A face like the face of a devil, 
seamed and twisted with passion, 
peered outward from a bush, the 
stock of a . Winchester eradled 
against his cheek—the face of the 
killer, Idaho. A moment he stared 
outward at the tall figure on the 
trail; then, grinning his cold grin, his 
finger was tightening on the trigger. 
Then, as if he had heard something 
that Annister had not, he vanished. 
A minute passed; then five; then 
down-wind there came the flat crack 
of a rifle like the breaking of a stick. 

He was perhaps a half mile from 
the cabin; by this time, as it seemed 
to him, the girl must be awake; per¬ 
haps, discovering him gone, she 
might find cause for worry; he had 
better be getting back. 

And it was then that with the flat 
crack of the rifle he stood for a 
breathing instant like a man turned 
to stone. For, hard upon its echo, 
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down-wind in the crisp morning air, 
there had come, on a sudden, the high 
scream of a woman. 

A NNISTER, the blood pounding in 
his temples, broke into a lurch¬ 
ing run. That high-pitched call— 
he would have known it among a 
thousand! 

His wound had opened; he could 
feel the slow stain spreading, soaking 
into his shirt. The rifle, a dead 
weight cumbering his rush, he flung 
from him as, rounding a granite out¬ 
cropping, he saw—and seeing, cursed 
once, a man’s clean oath, or he 
thought that he did; but the sound 
was little better than a croak. 

There in the cabin doorway he saw 
the girl. 

Facing her, but with his back to 
Annister, with his short bow-legs and 
long arms, simian in their suggestion 
of the brute, stood Idaho; Annister, 
although he could not see it, could 
feel the grin, the lecherous lips lifted 
above the stained and broken teeth. 

And like a broken lily, a pale and 
crownless rose, a handkerchief across 
her mouth, wrists bound together 
with a rawhide thong, she saw Annis¬ 
ter even at the moment that the 
killer, wheeling to the right-about, 
swung up his gun, a poisonous, grim 
smile on his wide mouth. 

Aware that the girl, armed, hear¬ 
ing the shot that would have ac¬ 
counted for the operative, might 
have been a danger, Idaho had held 
his hand back there on the trail, for 
he had been certain that the opera¬ 
tive would return. But he had not 
counted upon Annister’s speed, dis¬ 
abled as he was. 

The killer's pistol went up and out; 
it roared twice, the double report 
blending into one, as Annister, short¬ 
ening his stride, dove as a football 
player dives, low and hard, beneath 


those guns; his left arm, like an iron 
bar, drove down, steel fingers hook¬ 
ing into the man’s ankles; he 
grunted, heaved, and the killer rose 
as if on wings to fall, as a tree fails, 
backward upon the rock. 

Annister heard from the girl a 
choking cry, and through a crimson 
mist, weaving, out almost upon his 
feet, he beheld Idaho rising to his 
knees. He saw the stiff hand, claw¬ 
like, reach in a lightning stab for the 
fallen pistol; it seemed to hang for a 
split-second, motionless; it was like 
a slow-motion picture, Annister 
thought; there was the killer’s hand, 
reaching for the pistol; in a moment 
he would grasp it—and Annister was 
unarmed. 

And then as the killer’s fingers 
closed upon the pistol something 
burst in Annister’s brain with a sing¬ 
ing crash; the veins in his neck and 
temples stood out in ridges; he 
straightened, hurling himself forward 
at full length as the gun crashed al¬ 
most in his face. 

He felt the searing passage of the 
.bullet like the blow of a giant hand; 
he felt his hat lift, blown backward 
as in a wind of death; then, lunging 
at full length, his fist had landed on 
the killer’s cheek-bone with a spank¬ 
ing thud. 

Idaho’s head went backward with 
a snap; his face grayed to a sort of 
gray-green pallor, the pistol flew out 
and up, jerked from his stiff fingers 
with the motion. Then all at once 
his eyes turned inward with a dread¬ 
ful squint; a bloody froth edging his 
stiff lips, he lurched, stumbled, re¬ 
covered—to fall, face downward, 
upon the rock. 

Annister, rising to his knees, got 
slowly to his feet. Staggering like a 
man drunk, for a moment the rock- 
face heaved and pitched beneath him 
like a sea. He gazed downward at the 
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killer, moistening his dry lips. Idaho 
was dead, his neck broken by the ter¬ 
rific impact of that socking punch. 
He turned sidewise to the girl. 

A quick knife-slash and she was 
free. The gag removed, she faced 
him now, gaze misty-bright, with, be¬ 
tween them at that high moment, a 
silence that was like a stone dropped 
in the still waters of a mountain 
pool. Then like the dawn upon dim 
peaks, her face under his gaze turned 
slowly, rose, her hand went out, 
touching him upon the forehead. 

“You came!” she said low, and the 
words were not so much a question 
as a statement of fact. “I knew that 
you would come to help me. 

“Your shoulder!” she breathed. 
“Now lean on me—so—oh—be care¬ 
ful, please!” 

And again in the shack and in his 
bunk Annister, drifting between 
dreams, heard, as from dim leagues 
of distance, her voice out of the 
shadows: 

“Your shoulder—it’ll be all right in 
a day or two—but it will take some 
mending.” 

Following the coming of Idaho, for 
a long, golden week Annister lay pas¬ 
sive, at the end of the seventh day 
rising with the setting of the sun to 
stand with the girl upon the flat 
rock that overlooked the Basin, and 
Fredonia set like a bandbox village 
on the plain. 

Together they made their plans, 
Annister turning to the girl after a 
moment, with a sudden smile: 

“Partnth\” he said; then with a 
fleeting griiR^Partner—I like that! 
But, as it happens, I do not even 
know your .name.” 

The girl gazed at him with a sud¬ 
den affectation of primness, but her 
eyes, under their smooth, golden 
brows, shone as to their depths with 
a quick-leaping spark. 


“Number Thirty-three, if you 
please, sir,” she told him primly. 
“And yours?” 

“You have it,” he said, and again, 
' eye to eye, they laughed together on 
a low, brooding note. 

Annister, walking beside the girl, 
felt all at once a sudden bleakness of 
the sprit that was like death. What 
if she did not care for him? And he, 
hard-bitten, a wanderer in the waste 
places of the earth, an Ishmael, with 
his hand against every man’s—who 
was he that he should look for it? 

Then abruptly there seemed the 
rushing thunder of stampeding hoofs. 

They looked, and down upon them 
in the narrow way they saw the long- 
riders, Rooker in the lead. 

CHAPTER IV 
ANNISTER RIDES ALONE 

T HEY heard a yell, high, savage, 
snarling, between the highways 
as the bandit leader’s horse 
charged down. 

“There they are! Now go get ’em!” 
and the pounding of the hoofs as, 
almost abreast, the lawyer-bandit, his 
dark face with its transverse scar, 
savage, exultant, threw down his gun. 

Annister at the first sight of the 
horsemen had put the girl behind 
him, bringing up his gun. But in the 
face of that overwhelming attack he 
knew that it would avail him little. 
One or two, perhaps, he might ac¬ 
count for, and then, bestriding their 
horses they would ride him down— 
ay, and the girl. 

The leader’s gun crashed even as 
the operative, firing beneath the 
flash, saw his horse rear, heard above 
the noise of the hoofs the high- 
pitched, snarling oath; saw where his 
bullet had struck home, the gun hand 
dripping red—then, as a dream seen 
in a mist, the riders had come level; 
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two riding, bit to bit, swerving ab¬ 
ruptly to the left, bore down upon 
him and the girl. 

He pulled the trigger, but his ham¬ 
mer clicked upon an empty magazine; 
then he hurled outward and away 
as the foremost of the horses struck 
him fair. 

He lurched, recovered, going to his 
knees as a burst of bullets tore 
through the place where he had been, 
to see, as the long-riders swept on¬ 
ward, the two leaning from their 
saddles, spur forward on either side 
the girl. 

And between them, as Annister 
got stiffly to his feet, he saw her on 
a sudden lifted, swung; then, with 
the pound of hoof-beats they were 
away. 

NNISTER, with a heart like lead 
.ip his breast, heard the dimin¬ 
ishing echo of those hoof-beats 
vanish from less to less, die into 
silence—a silence that was like a 
vacuum of sound and sense. He 
cursed once, a bitter, brooding male¬ 
diction, wasting no time, however, in 
vain self-reproach, but making what 
speed he might backward to the hut. 

He forced himself to a hard-held 
calm as, going forward to the shack, 
he found the car as they had left it, 
the tank three-quarters full. He could 
not follow them along that trail un¬ 
mounted, but he could make speed 
downward to Fredonia and the one 
man, if he was still alive, who might 
give aid. Loading his pistol, as also 
the remaining Winchester, he threw 
in the clutch and the car shot for¬ 
ward down the long road to the town. 

Driving like a man possessed, with 
ever at his back the specter of his 
fear riding him like a goad, he 
reached the single street, roared 
down it, his keen gaze upon its echo¬ 
ing, empty dust. 


It was as if the town emptied over¬ 
night, he thought, and with it he had 
an impression as of a stage set and 
waiting, for what he could not have 
told. 

He jammed on the brakes, leaving 
his engine running to burst in at the 
hotel entrance at the double-quick. 
For a moment he could see nothing; 
then, at a voice out of the darkness, 
his heart leaped up: 

“Annister—well, jumpin’ horned 
toads P 

It was the “bartender.” 

Annister told him the story in ik 
quick rush of words; then, at the 
other’s wondering exclamation, he 
made a quick, sudden turn: 

“Shoot, Harvey!” he exploded. 
“What’s it mean? The town — are 
they all dead? What’s happened—and 
for God’s sake, man—hurry!” 

The “bartender” grimaced. 

“Sho!” he said. “There’s sure been 
hell a-poppin’, with th’ lid off, and 
then some! Rooker raised merry 
blazes the way you run that whizzer 
on him at Benrimo’s place; he was 
sure fit to be tied. And then it seems 
somehow they got wind that the 
deputies were coming — Easley and 
the rest—must’ve been a leak some¬ 
where; and so, sharp at sunup, they 
pulled their freight, a-fannin’ and 
a-foggin’ f’r th’ Tontos—I got it 
straight.” 

He paused, pouring three fingers 
neat. Annister made an explosive, 
quick comment. Harvey went on: 

“I got t’ stay here—you know that, 
Steve—but I listened in, and I know 
that Rooker was dead set for Num¬ 
ber Thirty-Three”—he paused—“no, 
he wasn’t wise to who she is, but he 
must have figured where you’d gone. 
As I overheard it, they aimed to find 
her, eliminate you in the process, and 
then he and Westervelt and Shorty— 
six or eight of ’em altogether—were 
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to ride for that old hang-out under 
Sentinel Butte, the rest to scatter, 
meeting later north of Jackson’s 
Hole.” 

Again he paused; drank, resuming, 
at Annister’s quick head-shake: 

“Well, I sure thought that you had 
cashed, partner,” he was beginning, 
but Annister, turning with the word, 
his face averted, put out his hand. 

“I’m going,” he said. “I’ll find her; 
but if I don’t come back, I’m leaving 
’em to Easley and you.” 

He flung out a hand and was gone. 
The bartender, listening, heard from 
the stable at the rear the quick beat 
of hoofs; then, passing the hotel en¬ 
trance at a pounding run, horse and 
rider had disappeared into the grim 
fastness to the north. 

A S HE rode onward at a stretch¬ 
ing run Annister was not 
thinking of that which he must do, 
but of the girl. 

He was soon entering a dry, sandy 
wash, on either hand high walls of 
sandstone rising sheer. It behooved 
him to be careful now; they might 
conceivably have set a man on watch; 
perhaps at that moment from the 
cliff-face just above he might be 
lying hidden, Winchester trained up¬ 
on the horseman riding up the wash. 

Dismounting in the shadow of a 
dense stand of spruce, the operative, 
circling the trees, brought his binoc¬ 
ulars to bear upon the butte, distant 
scarcely half a mile; its long shadow 
split by a deep cleft in which, as the 
watcher knew, hidden from the gaze 
of the passer-by without, there was 
a cabin built of heavy logs. 

At first he could see nothing, but 
in a moment as he looked a man had 
dropped suddenly from the shadow 
to the light. At that distance he 
seemed immovable, moving no faster 
than the minute-hand of a watch, but 


through his glasses Annister could 
see the alert movement of his head, 
the dragging shuffle, as he turned 
backward to the hut. 

It was Shorty. 

Annister was wearing two guns 
now; they were strapped down on 
either side, well forward, for greater 
freedom of action, the custom of the 
two-gun man; and as a gun fighter 
Annister, as a line-rider in the old 
times, had been more than fair. 

He turned now, climbing upward 
across the slippery shale until with 
the red butte on his left, and distant 
not more than two hundred yards, he 
halted, waiting for the night. 

Twice as he lay there rigid as a 
rock he saw two men come out, gaze 
for a long minute into the south, and 
then vanish in the shadows of the 
cleft. Then, with the setting of the 
sun, he stirred for the first time, 
getting stiffly to his feet. 

In perhaps ten minutes it would 
be over, he reflected grimly—over, 
either way—the sands were running 
out; it was a hundred-to-one chance 
that he would win; but as a gambler 
staking his all on the hazard of a 
last, desperate cast, Annister went 
forward now, invisible in the thick 
darkness, until, deep in that riven 
gash he halted abruptly, as a line of 
light cut through the darkness in a 
swift stab of flame. 

A door had opened, closed; it had 
given him the direction of the shack 
toward which, moving with the 
stealth and caution of an Indian, he 
crawled now on his hands and knees, 
until close against the wall he heard 
the low, growling murmur of voices 
and the click of cards. 

Annister was at the rear. And as 
to the cabin he was aware of some¬ 
thing that the men inside were not: 
a sliding panel, a long board; shoul¬ 
der-width, it ran upward to the 
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height of a tall man, and beyond it; 
Annister, his fingers sliding upon the 
wood, grinned in the darkness as for 
a brief instant he felt it give, bend¬ 
ing a little inward with his slow, 
silent touch. 

Through a crack in the board he 
had a good view of the room and of 
the men within it, but he breathed 
deep as, facing him across the long 
room, eyes wide and staring, mouth 
set in the compression of a chill 
despair, he saw the girl. 

She had been lashed upright 
against the log wall with a ruthless 
hand, while intent upon their game 
the six men at the table shuffled and 
dealt, drank from the brown bottle 
passing from hand to hand; the oper¬ 
ative counted them: six—but it was 
enough. 

Still he waited in a sort of iron 
calm, his fingers reaching upon that 
board, eye to the crack. His moment 
was almost come. And it came now 
with the voice of Rooker, snarling 
above his cards: 

“Where’s Idaho—ha? He’s late, be¬ 
cause in the morning we’ll be moving 
on to ‘fresh fields’—ha, Westervelt? 
But that’s an allusion you wouldn’t 
understand! Now—” 

With the bottle at his lips, Wester¬ 
velt dealing, Shorty, both hands on 
the table in plain sight, the others 
intent upon the cards—it was the 
moment for which Annister had 
waited. Now the panel fell inward 
with a crash, and through the open¬ 
ing Annister, guns out, burst into 
the room. 

^ 3 CAME shooting, the ripping 
crashes of his guns roaring in 
the narrow room like a swift thun¬ 
der; his gun-hand vomited lightning 
unbelievably swift—and at that short 
distance it was impossible to miss. 
His first shot, aimed at Rooker, 


would have struck the leader fair, 
save that, upon the instant, the law¬ 
yer had bent forward in his seat. It 
drilled the mestizo through the fore¬ 
head even as Annister's second shot 
struck the Albino’s shoulder, whirl¬ 
ing him off balance to a slumbering 
fall. 

Dazed for the moment, for the 
tenth of a whirling second the long- 
riders sat rigid in their seats; then 
hell burst with the crashing of the 
guns. 

' It was now four to one, but the 
four no common men, but killers, 
past-masters of the art indeed; the 
operative’s life hung by a hair as, 
diving beneath the flashes of the 
guns, his hand, reaching, had up¬ 
ended the table; behind it now he 
shot, and his bullets found their 
marks. 

Never during a lifetime of hazard 
had he been called upon to the last 
limit of his skill as in this tempest 
of death which hemmed him round, 
driving him all ways at once; but the 
miracle could not endure, he knew. 

The mestizo lay where he had fal¬ 
len, perhaps three paces in his front; 
further on a giant with a broken nose 
and a hard mouth snarling and grim 
even in death. Shorty, his back 
against the wall, sat nursing his in¬ 
jured knee. Annister’s pistols had 
taken a heavy toll. 

And now, as Westervelt, his lips 
set in a twisted grin, leaned forward, 
Annister, crouching behind that 
table, saw on a sudden the lawyer’s 
hand flash sidewise and down; the 
heavy knife, thrown by a practiced 
hand, sang past his ear as Wester¬ 
velt, leaping forward with a curse, 
had fired twice point-blank. 

Annister saw him come even as the 
heavy table rose as if on wings; it 
hurtled forward, crashing them 
against the wall. The officer, gun out, 
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waited, but there came to sound, no 
sign. Then, jerking the table back¬ 
ward, he looked—and a grim smile 
was bom about his mouth. 

Tucson Charlie Westervelt, victor 
in a score of desperate gun-battles, 
lay huddled beneath the window, un¬ 
marked save for the bruising impact 
of that crushing blow. And Rooker, 
bad man extraordinary, whom no 
man, so it was reported, had fought 
and lived to tell of it—Rooker was 
gone! 

Annister, glancing at the shattered 
window, saw and understood. He 
turned now to the girl, a pulse in his 
temple throbbing with a quick 
violence; his knife went out, and in 
a moment she was in his arms. 

“You came!" she murmured low. 
“Ah, I knew that you would!” 

But peril, racing with the racing 
seconds, drove them to action now, 
with the need for speed and yet more 
speed. Rooker was gone, but he would 
return leader of a score. Annister, 
leading the way outward to the 
horses, they chose two, mounted and 
were away into the darkness at a 
stretching run. Passing the stand of 
spruce where he had left the animal 
he had ridden from the town, he cast 
loose the picket-pin; then, once more 
in motion, he led the way upward 
along the trail until, mile high above 
the level floor of the desert, he drew 
rein, turning to the girl. His words 
were brief, prosaic, matter-of-fact: 

“Rooker’ll be burning the wind,” he 
told her, unslinging his binoculars, 
“and he’ll be after us, certain sure! 
Our one chance is Easley; he’ll be 
about due, and Rooker knows it, and 
he’s pulling his freight. But he’ll pick 
us up on the wing, if he can do it.> 
Now I’ll have a look-see.” 

A long moment he gazed, then, his 
face somber, handed the glasses to 
the girl. 


“He’s coming, if I’m any judge,” 
he said simply. “See that moving 
shadow against the white? Horses! 
And they are headed this way.” 

In confirmation of his words the 
moon, rising behind a cloud-bank in 
the west, showed them, as at the 
lifting of a curtain, that moving 
cloud, and out of it now even as 
they watched there came all at once 
a bright, twinkling flash — another 
—like distant heliographs: moon¬ 
light upon the barrels of the guns. 

Wheeling their horses, they 
stormed upward along the trail, 
which presently, a dim ribbon of 
white, rang hollow with the sound 
of their hoof-beats pounding upon 
stone. 

Daylight was reddening the peaks 
when, just ahead, they saw it; a 
natural fortress hewn from the solid 
rock, and from this coign Annister, 
glasses level upon the bench beneath, 
gazed briefly down. For a long min¬ 
ute, the binoculars in his hand, he 
sat his horse motionless, his brief, 
appraising glance upon the beetling 
scarp above; there was but one way 
into it, and in that narrow vent 
one man might hold out against a 
score. 

“They’ve split,” he said. “They’ll 
come at us both ways at once—about 
twenty altogether, I think. They’ve 
got us—like that!” 

He opened and closed one muscu¬ 
lar, strong hand, the knuckles whit¬ 
ening with the pressure, turning the 
horses with the word upward among 
the stones. 

“We’ll make our stand here,” he 
told her. Then with a sudden, eager 
glance, dismounting, he leveled a 
forefinger into the north. 

“By Godfrey, I never thought of 
it!” he snapped. “There—to the 
north! We couldn’t make it, both; 
but you, partner, ride! You can 
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make it around above the Tonto; I’ll 
hold ’on long enough for that!” 

But the girl surveyed him with 
a level look. 

“No!" she said, the single syllable. 
Then: “I can handle a gun! At any 
rate, I can load one. Why don’t you 
try me and see?” 

This girl, of fire and ice com¬ 
pounded, Annister thought; this girl, 
who could ride as a man rides, han¬ 
dle a gun like a man, and with it 
abate not one shading of her femi¬ 
nine allure—she was a partner to 
be proud of! 

Under his gaze, frankly admiring 
a something close, she flushed, but 
her eyes met his with a grave, steady 
sweetness, on her lips the shadow 
of a smile. They entered that nar¬ 
row cleft now, Annister leading, and 
with the horses bestowed within the 
wall, waited in a tension growing 
with the seconds for the attack which 
would not be long in coming, they 
knew. 

The horsemen had disappeared. 

And then a hand’s-breadth from 
his ear there came a cracking thud; 
the bullet dropping out of the sky 
with the vicious put-t of its two- 
thousand-pound impact against the 
rock. With the high whine of the 
slug the report cracked faintly with¬ 
out echo. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SERPENT IN THE GRASS 

A NNISTER, peering beneath his 
hand, saw from the dark line 
of pinons at the canyon’s edge 
a faint wisp of smoke, ballooning 
upward in the still, silent air. Then, 
all along the trees there burst the 
rolling rattle of the reports. 

In that eyrie, under the pitiless 
sun, they were beset now on all sides 
at once; the droning shriek of the 
high velocities streamed into the 


wind with, after a moment, yells, 
high, savage, like the fierce challenge 
of hounds in at the death. 

Water they had none; food barely 
sufficient to last them, at half ra¬ 
tions, till sundown; but of ammuni¬ 
tion they had a-plenty. Annister had 
brought with him the rifles, .44-70’s; 
he thrust the barrel of his gun out¬ 
ward now across the rock as in his 
ear he heard the crash of the girl’s 
weapon and a high-pitched answer¬ 
ing yell. 

Then, leaping full-length clear, a 
man, gun held high, burst up and 
outward from the boskage, to fall, 
in an aimless huddle of sprawling 
limbs, face downward upon the trail. 
And as if this had been a signal 
the staccato rattle of the rifles came 
with the tearing impact of the slugs; 
they thudded in from every angle 
as, all at once, running figures, 
stooping, fanned out from right to 
left. 

Annister, emptying his rifle, pump¬ 
ing the gun with the speed and pre¬ 
cision of machine-gun fire, vented a 
quick, explosive “Ha!” as, from right 
to left, his bullets found their marks. 

At his side the girl, loading and 
firing with fingers steady as a rock, 
had scored once, twice, a thick-set 
fellow with the broad face of a breed, 
rolling and tumbling almost beneath 
the scarp. In a lull of the firing An¬ 
nister could see his face with its 
snarling grin, frozen in death as, 
abruptly from the rock wall at their 
backs, there came a savage shout. 

It rose high, exultant as, with a 
quick glance at his left, the opera¬ 
tive found only empty space, the girl 
had gone. And then even as he 
leaped, turning to face this new dan¬ 
ger threatening at their backs, he 
heard, punctuating that yell, the 
thunderous, long roar of a heavy 
Colt. It was the girl. 
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A NNISTER saw the face, with its 
flat cheekbones and wide grin¬ 
ning mouth, uprise above the bastion 
at their rear, saw the pistol in the 
huge, hairy hand rise, come down, 
hang for the tenth of a second above 
him against the sky. Then he saw 
the pistol in the girl’s hand go out 
and up; it roared twice—and the 
grim face was blotted out. Her voice 
came high above the clang and rat¬ 
tle, silver-clear: 

“We're holding ’em, partner! And 
we’ll keep ’em that way! Now!” 

Her pistol crashed as there came 
a high-pitched, strangled scream. 
Annister, his eyes about him all ways 
at once, upon that dark line of cover 
and the No-Man’s Land that lay be¬ 
tween, scowled in the bright sun¬ 
light, narrowing his gaze upon the 
dead and wounded just below. 

The long shadows had become 
longer; with the setting of the sun 
he knew well enough that under 
cover of the night they would at¬ 
tack in force. And thinking of the 
girl, he felt for a moment his bones 
turn to water with the knowledge of 
that which was to come. 

For himself he knew that he did 
not greatly care. His life, forfeit 
twenty times over, was—just a life 
—an infinitesimal, brief atom in the 
great scale of life and of death. 
But thinking of the girl, braver than 
a man, and yet, indeed, feminine and 
fine and true, he felt his heart sink 
and a weakness like death come on 
him in a sudden chill despair. 

The firing had lessened now to 
single shots. Presently, however, all 
along their front it rose in a fresh 
fury, running in a quick, sudden 
burst, from right to left. Now at 
their left, and hidden from their 
view by a thick stand of spruce, 
there came a quick, sliding ripple, 
like the passage of a snake. 


It was a human form. The jet 
eyes glittered as the half-naked body 
slowly and sinuously moved forward 
with scarcely a rustle of the grass. 

Knife in his teeth, the sliding 
figure came onward, yard by steal¬ 
thy yard, invisible beneath the 
bracken, face in a snarling, fixed 
grin above the great blade of the 
knife. Now the man came onward 
—up and up—until, halting in the 
dense shadow of a manzanita clump, 
his bare toes sought and found their 
purchase for the spring. 

And behind him, and a little to 
his right, there showed all at once 
a second figure, full length, appear¬ 
ing suddenly as if out of the air; 
to the watchers in the boskage just 
below he was invisible, as was the 
first. 

The two behind their barrier had 
not seen. Then all at once there came 
a scrambling rush, a thud, the slither 
of bare feet upon stone. Annister, 
whirling, beheld, too late, the fierce 
face with its flat cheek-bones and 
wide, grinning mouth. The Indian, 
great blade out-thrust for a moment, 
his muscles bunching for the spring, 
hung beneath earth and heaven; then 
he was inside. 

CHAPTER VI 
RAINBOW’S END 

A nnister, his pistol out of 
reach, clubbing his rifle, swung 
it in a short arc. And then at 
a quick grunt from the Indian, he 
checked, halting the down-stroke in 
mid-air. "For the brave, waving his 
dripping blade on high, held up his 
hand, palm outward, his thick speech 
like the hissing of a snake: 

“Me Hualpai — amigo — ai 1” he 
said. “Me catch-um snake-in-the- 
grass, you savvy ?” He made a quick 
down-stroke with the knife, gestur- 
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ing backward along the way which 
he had come. He grinned as, from 
the direction of the plain there came 
a quick flare of shots; then silence; 
then—and Annister heard it as a man 
hearing a reprieve from death—a dis¬ 
tant hoarse cheer. 

In the revulsion of this sudden 
turn Annister, leaning against the 
wall, laughed, but the laugh was 
more a croak. 

“Easley with help!” he said. 
“Thank God!” 

And now, all round the mountain, 
with the roll and rattle of the re¬ 
ports, the long-riders, in their turn 
beset, swung to their saddles, spur¬ 
ring along the trail. 

Westervejt, his high white som¬ 
brero shining in the sun, rode first; 
behind him, bending almost to the 
saddle-bow, came Rooker; even at 
that distance Annister fancied he 
could see the snarling grin as, 
streaking for the turn, he galloped 
away. 

Bellies near earth, the cow-ponies 
whirled, back-jumping along the 
narrow way; dark faces grim, the 
long-riders, racing for the turn, were 
almost through; the deputies, flung 
in a wide circle, had not yet closed. 
Then, filling the narrow way, they 
came thunderous, the rattle of their 
carbines sharp above the swift thun¬ 
der of the hoofs. 

Caught between two fires, the 
long-riders wavered, came on; then 
they were whirled backward in the 
vortex of a cursing tangle of swift 
motion; the dust, billowing upward 
in a choking cloud, hung in the still 
air like a pall, out of which the red 
glare of the guns flashed and was 
gone, with the trampling of the 
hoofs, the oaths, the close, acrid reek 
of powder, with, over all, that drift¬ 
ing smoke-cloud eddying from less 
to less. 


Westervelt was down, dying as he 
had lived; the Albino, carrying two 
deputies in his rush, had galloped 
clear. Then, even as they watched, 
the two on the cliff-face saw his 
horse rear, the rider pitch forward 
from the saddle even as out of the 
press came Rooker; his horse in a 
great leap had cleared the circle; in 
a moment he would be away. 

Abreast the cliff face, his face dark 
with hate, the bandit-leader flung 
out his hand; his gun roared even 
as the girl, with a tired sigh, leaned 
forward to slump downward against 
• the wall. 

But Annister, with a face like 
death, steadied the rifle downward 
across the rock. With the bandit’s 
horse almost upon the turn, and 
rocketing forward in a sudden burst, 
he made a target dwindling from 
less to less. But as man flips a loose 
coin in air, Annister, almost, with¬ 
out aim, as it had seemed, had fired. 

The Indian, leaning outward from 
the scarp, yelled as, with the double 
report, horse and rider, as if blown 
backward by the impaet of a giant 
hand, checked, halted—then somer¬ 
saulted backward in a plunging fall. 
Allison Rooker, in the full measure 
of his sins, had gone to his account. 

But Annister, shaken with the 
quick wind of his grief, turned now 
to the girl. Tender as any woman 
he lifted her, her head against his 
breast, his voice broken, in the quick 
tide of his passion and despair. 

How like a broken lily she seemed! 
There in his arms, voiceless and pale, 
with never an answer to the words 
which, as if by some magic of love’s 
desperate need might hold her there, 
to laugh, as it might be, at death. 

The deputies* were coming back; 
the fight was over; alone now for 
a brief interval together, and for 
the last time—ah, it would be the 
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by HARRISON C. STREETER 


An ex-Pinkerton cattle detective plays an explosive sort of game with a gang of 
stage robbers 


B ILL GRIERSON strode into the at the intrusion and the annoyed 
private office of the general frown gathering on his brow 
manager of the Rowland Min- changed to a smile of welcome, 
ing Company, sat down, produced a Grierson’s cigar drew well. He 
cigar and coolly prepared to smoke, blew a cloud of aromatic smoke at 
Herbert Lane, the G. M., looked up the ceiling, lowered his gaze and fas- 
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tened the other with a look of in¬ 
quiry. 

“Well, what’s bitin’ you?” he shot 
abruptly. 

For answer Lane pushed a tele¬ 
gram and a letter across the desk 
toward him. Bill took the telegram 
first. Incidentally, it was the older 
of the two. It read:— 

“Herbert Lane, G. M . 

Rowland Mining Co., 

Gunsight: 

Robbery of stage and $25,000 of 
our gold reported. Letter follows. 

John Rowland." 

Bill Grierson laid down the dis¬ 
patch and picked up the letter. 

“Mr. Herbert Lane, G. M. 

Gunsight. 

Your report of the stage robbery and 
$25,000 of our gold is at hand. This 
is the fourth affair of its kind cover¬ 
ing more than $100,000 in three 
months. The Rowland Company can 
stand this no longer. I understand 
that the stage is operated by you under 
name of the Rowland Company. There¬ 
fore the responsibilities for these losses 
fall upon your shoulders alone. I 
regret to inform you that another 
affair of this nature will result in your 
replacement as G. M. by a man ca¬ 
pable of meeting the situation. 

Very truly, 

John Rowland, 

P. S. Regards to Sidney. Tell him I 
may see him soon.” 

Bill Grierson read these missives 
through without change of counte¬ 
nance. He was a hard-boiled cow¬ 
man having formerly been a success¬ 
ful member of the Pinkerton Agency. 
He had come from his ranch fifty 
miles distant at an urgent request of 
the general manager. 

He glanced across the desk at 
Lane. His features were an unread¬ 
able mask. 

“Well.” 

“You have the layout, at least the 
most of it,” returned Lane grimly. 
“The rest is this. I am offering 
$10,000 from the company, there’s 
$10,000 more from the state and I 
am willing to put the entire matter 


in your hands. It’s Duke Fosdig’s 
gang without question. Sheriff 
Blount seems to be entirely power¬ 
less. These robberies are all pulled 
in Black Canyon. That's the only 
way we can get our shipments out 
to the railroads. You know there are 
so many favorable places for a hold¬ 
up down in that hole that Fosdig 
can get away with them with little 
risk to himself. He holes up some¬ 
where back in the Alta Verdes. He 
is utterly ruthless and the country 
down there is thoroughly terrorized 
by him. Every one of these robberies 
is accompanied by one or more fa¬ 
talities.” 

“How come he is able to pick out 
the exact stage carrying the gold 
each time ?” 

“That’s the part that's bothering 
me,” returned Lane worriedly. 
“Only myself and my assistant, Jack 
Strang, are supposed to know any¬ 
thing about it. We send every stage 
out under guard so that is no indi¬ 
cation as to the cargo.” 

“What is your procedure in mak¬ 
ing a shipment?” 

“I have to put an order through 
covering each lot. That is a formality 
John Rowland, himself, insisted upon, 
when he was out here checking up 
on the business efficiency of the 
office. There is some leak from here 
that gives Duke Fosdig his informa¬ 
tion. That’s clear. But who—that's 
beyond me.” 

“Can’t you abandon the practice 
and send out the gold so that only 
you know when it’s going?” 

“No, you don't know John 
Rowland. He’s square, especially in 
his own mind, but try to change any 
of his pet efficiency ideas and see 
what happens.” 

“Must be someone besides Jack 
Strang who sees those orders. Jack's 
above suspicion.” 
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“There’s just one other who might 
and it's hard to place blame there.” 

“Who is it?” 

"Sidney Rowland. Old man sent 
his son out here to straighten him 
up. Going a pretty fast pace back in 
New York.” 

“What kind of a hombre is he?” 

“Kind of weak and dissipated but 
going straight here as far as I know. 
He’s sort of general assistant around 
the office and has the run of the 
works. Would hardly think he’d mix 
up in anything crooked, especially 
where his dad was concerned.” 

“Hum-m,” grunted Grierson 
thoughtfully. 

“Will you take the case?” queried 
Lane eagerly. 

“Sorta thought I was all through 
with that kind of thing but I’ll do 
it to accommodate you, Herbert. Get 
Sheriff Blount to put me on as a 
special deputy and I'll look around 
a bit.” 

H erbert lane’s features 

creased with satisfaction. 
“Thought I could count on you, 
Bill,” he nodded. “Now one more 
thing. We have been afraid to send 
out any gold since the last hold-up, 
consequently we’ve got $100,000 
worth in the vault and John Row¬ 
land’s howling for the output. Got 
a letter from him this morning I 
didn't show you.” 

“Put the order through in the 
usual way to send it out tomorrow,” 
directed Grierson coolly. 

“But—” 

“Never mind. Do it,” he hesitated 
thoughtfully. “And by the way, 
what sort of receptacle do you use 
for shipping gold?” 

“Strong box, only two keys. I 
have one and the receiving clerk in 
Rowland’s office in New York has 
the other.” 


“Good, now have one of these 
strong boxes put out so I can look 
it over.” 

A young man entered the office. 

“Young Sidney Rowland,” whis¬ 
pered Lane from behind his hand. 

Bill Grierson measured the new¬ 
comer with his eye long and keenly, 
then arose to go. 

“Write out an order to your stage 
officials to act on my orders,” he said 
by way of farewell and then strode 
out. 

For four hours Bill Grierson tin¬ 
kered with one of the gold carrying 
strong boxes. He selected the com¬ 
pany’s laboratory for his tinkering 
and worked behind locked doors. At 
five o’clock Herbert Lane knocked 
and was admitted after satisfying 
Bill of his identity. 

“Say,” queried Grierson, resting 
for a moment from his labor. “This 
Fosdig’s a hard case, ain’t he?” 

“Yeah,” returned Lane. “He kills 
ruthlessly and sometimes unneces¬ 
sarily. W’ve buried more than a 
dozen of my men alone, not to men¬ 
tion other affairs that he’s mixed 
into.” 

“The only thing for such lobos 
then is extermination.” 

“Extermination is the word,” re¬ 
turned Lane with a grim nod. “If 
you can bump him off in any of your 
wanderings in this country you’ll 
prove a blessing to humanity. The 
law, even out here is beginning to 
get lenient.” 

“Did you put that order for the 
shipment through?” queried Grier¬ 
son. 

The G. M. nodded. 

“Notice anything suspicious?” 

“Young Rowland took a walk soon 
after. I had our detective keep an 
eye on him.” 

“Yes,” encouraged Grierson. 

“He said a few words to a tough 
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looking hombre outside the eating 
shack, but that’s ail.” 

Grierson nodded. “That’s enough,” 
he observed. “Be sure that your man 
can pick up that fellow. I have a 
hunch we’ll want him later.” 

“Now listen carefully,” he con¬ 
tinued after a pause. “At ten o’clock 
tomorrow, have the stage ready. This 
box is filled with lead and iron scrap. 
I’m going to drive it to Gunsight my¬ 
self and alone—no passengers.” 

Lane’s eyes opened in astonish¬ 
ment. “Why, man, Fosdig’ll shoot 
you like a dog.” 

“Very well, that’s a chance I take. 
I’ll make no resistance and go un¬ 
armed except for a rifle under the 
floor boards. Of course I’ll take an 
armed guard from here to make it 
look natural, but I’ll drop him off 
at the entrance to Black Canyon.” 

“Yeah, go on,” breathed Lane. 
“You’ve got me wondering.” 

“I’ll take a portable telephone un¬ 
der the driver’s seat. If I’m held up 
and come through so I can talk I’ll 
tap the wire and phone you an 0. K. 
That’ll mean for you to load that 
box over there that’s got the hun¬ 
dred thousand in gold bars in it 
and come along without delay. This 
box I’m carrying will be fastened so 
tight that Fosdig’ll wait till he’s back 
in the mountains before he opens it. 
In the meantime, I’m figuring he 
won’t be looking for another ship¬ 
ment so soon. Now don’t put through 
another order. John Rowland ought 
to be satisfied with one and the pres¬ 
ent order only mentioned tomorrow. 
It didn’t specify what particular time 
or stage to use.” 

Lane’s eyes gleamed. “Looks pos¬ 
sible,” he breathed. “That is, if 
you’re not bumped off. Reckon you 
got some good scheme for getting 
Fosdig later. Fooling him that way’ll 
make him pretty sore.” 


“Yeah, we’ll see about that later,'* 
returned Grierson. 

A T TEN o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing the stage drew up to the 
office of the Rowland Mining Com¬ 
pany. A new driver was in the seat* 
The heavy strong box was placed in¬ 
side, an armed guard climbed up be¬ 
side the driver and they started. It 
was quickly and rather secretly; 
done. 

“Another gold shipment,” grunted 
an off-duty miner winking his eye 
wisely. “But who’s the new driver? 
I never seen ’im before.” 

“Me nuther,” returned his com¬ 
panion. “He’s a stranger. Fosdig’s 
made mince meat of so many ©f ’em 
that Lane can’t hire no more from 
around here.” 

“Poor cuss,” sympathized the first. 
“Maybe he don’t know what he’s up 
against.” 

In an hour Grierson dropped the 
guard with instructions to stay right 
where he was until noon and then 
walk back to the mine. 

“But,” argued the guard. “Who’s 
t’ perfect th’ gold, then?” 

“You’d only get shot anyway,” re¬ 
turned Grierson. “If Fosdig’s there 
he’ll have his gang with him. If 
he isn’t I won’t need you.” 

The astonished guard climbed 
down wonderingly and stood watch¬ 
ing the swaying conveyance as it 
rumbled down the first sharp grades 
of Black Canyon. 

“Well, Lane said t’ obey orders,” 
he apologized to himself, “an’ if that 
locoed hombre wants t’ face Fosdig 
alone it’s his funeral, not mine.” 
And he erawled into the shade of 
a pinyon, stretched out comfortably 
and dozed. 

Bill Grierson drove down the 
winding trail. On either side of him 
arose steep rugged walls and at their 
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bases were many great tumbled piles J 
of rocks fallen down during the ages 
past. At times trees of cottonwood 
and ash grew singly or in clumps 
and thickets of mesquite and desert 
scrub covered much of the bottom 
beside the trail. 

He drove carefully scanning one 
likely covert after another. Even 
his sharp lookout did not detect hos¬ 
tile presence. He had traversed five 
miles of the gloomy depths before 
anything happened. 

Suddenly a rifle shot split the si¬ 
lence. The foot board splintered and 
a bullet whizzed through the convey¬ 
ance. He jammed down the brake 
and held it with his foot. Another 
shot and his hat tugged slightly. His 
hands went up but still another bul¬ 
let whistled past his ear before any¬ 
one appeared. 

Two masked men climbed down 
from behind a rock. 

“Why don’t yuh go fer your gun, 
you yeller livered coyote?” rasped 
one harshly. “Yuh ’fraid a gittin’ 
yer hide punctured?" 

Grierson remained silent while one 
of the outlaws felt over him for 
weapons, and then in surprise felt 
again. 

“What's th’ idee?” he growled. 
“You’re gettin’ plum’ trustful. Who 
are ye anyhow?” 

“New driver,” returned Grierson. 
“Figured if you was after the stuff 
you’d get it anyhow.” 

“How come they ain’t no guard?” 

“He dropped off back up th’ can¬ 
yon.” 

“Plum’ cowards,” rasped Fosdig 
who had now come up with the re¬ 
mainder of the bandits. “Ain’t they 
got no more real men up at th’ Row¬ 
land?” 

Grierson remained silent while the 
bandit glared. His bloodthirsty soul 
was unsatisfied. 
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| "Well take that anyhow fer luck.” 
His ham-like fist smashed against the 
jaw of the defenseless prisoner and 
he went down for the count. 

"Now get busy an’ hustle that box 
outa there,” Fosdig directed his men. 

In a quarter hour the strong box, 
lashed securely to a pack saddle, 
was ascending a draw through the 
rim rock of Black Canyon closely 
escorted by a dozen outlaws. Back on 
the trail beside the abandoned stage 
Bill Grierson stirred, opened his eyes 
and glanced cautiously about. Satis¬ 
fied that he was alone he pulled back 
the cover to the driver’s seat, took 
from it a portable phone, drew a rifle 
from under the floor boards and stole 
quickly off up the canyon. Half a 
mile away he made connection with 
the low hung wire. O. K, he re¬ 
ported to the voice on the other end 
and then trudged slowly off toward 
the head of the canyon. 

Three hours later a second stage 
clattered down the Black Canyon 
trail. They stopped at sight of a lone 
figure standing in the middle of the 
road but, recognizing Grierson, came 
on. Herbert Lane was on the stage 
with a rifle across his knees. 

“Hullo, Bill,” he greeted pleas¬ 
antly. "Glad to see you’re able to 
walk.” 

“Yeah, but I aim to ride. Just take 
one of those mounted guards and put 
him inside.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Take a little ride up toward the 
Alta Verdes. At daybreak tomorrow 
have Sheriff Blount at Pilot Knob 
over there. I’ll be there waiting for 
you.” 

“Wh-what—” 

“Never mind, do as I say. Be sure 
he has a posse, with him.” 

Lane nodded and rode on. His ac¬ 
quaintance with the ex-Pinkerton 
made him know that he had a suf- 
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ficient reason for his singular action 
and he let it go at that. 

^jjRTHEN the sun went down, Gri- 
w w erson stood' behind a rock near 
the summit of Pilot Knob scanning 
the country toward the Alta Verdes 
through a pair of binoculars. His 
vigil continued until after midnight. 
Then a phenomenon occurred far 
over on the slopes of the mountains 
which satisfied him. He prepared 
the softest bed he could find between 
two rocks and slept until dawn. 

Sunrise brought the sheriff and 
a numerous posse. Among them was 
Herbert Lane. They found Bill Gri¬ 
erson waiting for them at the foot 
of Pilot Knob. 

“Know where you’re goin’?” que¬ 
ried the sheriff. 

“Pretty much,” nodded Grierson 
and he led them north silently. 

It was nearly noon when they 
cleared the foothills and climbed the 
slopes of the Alta Verdes. Great 
rocky abutments and cross canyons 
cut the upended country in every di¬ 
rection. It was wild and rugged in 
the extreme—an ideal hiding place 
for outlaws. 

Grierson led them to a narrow 
rocky gulch leading back into the 
cliffs. At a hint from him Blount 
detached riders to comb the ridge on 
either side and keep a wary eye out 
for possible surprise. A half hour 
later they stood in the broadened bot¬ 
tom and gazed forward in astonish¬ 
ment. 

Before a cave back under the cliffs 
the earth had been swept clear as 
by a tremendous explosion. Rem¬ 
nants of a log hut lay strewn about 
over the floor of the gulch. There 
were also gruesome fragments. 

“Well, I’ll be blowed,” breathed 
Herbert Lane. “Bill, whatever hap¬ 
pened, do you suppose?” 
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Grierson gazed over the scene brood- 
ingly. 

heavy charge of T. N. T. in the strong 
bax along with that scrap iron and 
lead. It wouldn’t go off until they tried 
to force it open.” 

“Guess their curiosity didn’t last till 
morning,” observed Blount solemnly. 

“Nope,” returned Bill. “Saw the flash 
and heard the explosion from Pilot 
Knob a little past midnight. That’s 
how I located it.” 

B ILL remained thoughtful for a 
minute. 

“Pretty tough medicine and not at all 
sporting,” he observed at last. “But 
it’s better than losing a dozen or more 
good men wiping them out.” 

“Uh huh,” agreed the sheriff. “An’ 
nt’s some expeditious, too.” 
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